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(Top)  The  grand  1911  Regatta 
boat  racing  showing  the  spectator 
stand  as  described  in  the  Nelson  story, 
with  Queen  Gertrude  Upshur's  escort 
boat  in  front  of  stand. 

(Center]  Bill  Deeds  truck  line  from 
Astoria  to  Jewell  also  carried 
passengers.  On  this  trip  the  young 
ladies  and  one  gentleman  were 
returning  from  a  week-end  at  the 
popular  Tweedle  Farm  Inn  at  Jewell. 
Mr.  Deeds'  passengers  were:  Florence 
McConnan,  Irene  Riley,  Leahy  sisters 
Eulalia  and  Teresa  and  their  cousins, 
Birdie,  Agnes  and  Alice  Leahy.  The 
young  man  is  unknown. 

(Below]  A  Sand  Island  seining  crew  with 
some  "Big  fellows"  of  35#  to  50#.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  find  weigh-ins  of 
80#  to  90#  but  the  35-40  were  choice. 
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COVER:  Henry  Sherman  (holding  horse,  center)  and 
J.  J.  Ward  reflects  a  thriving  business  of  horse  and 
buggy  sales  and  livery  stables  in  the  pre-fire  era  of 
early  Astoria  Presumably  this  shop  was  located  on 
present-day  Commercial  Street,  since  the  street  car 
tracks  seen  in  the  photo  ran  on  the  main  street  of 
town. 

CORRECTION:  The  Fall,  1986  issue  of  Cumtux  con¬ 
tains  an  error  in  the  labeling  of  the  Tongue  Point  first 
road  picture  on  page  11  The  scene  is  Oregon  coast  at 
Barview,  Oregon. 


CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

"To  know  .  .  .  acknowledge ...  to  inform. 
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In  February  7970,  Governor  Benson 
appointed  five  members  to  the  first 
Port  Commission,  but  it  was  four  long 
years  before  actual  construction  of 
the  Port  of  Astoria  began.  Then  it  was 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with 
the  additional  sea  commerce  it  would 
create  that  forced  the  Commissioners 
into  action.  They  voted  to  purchase 
forty  acres  "located  at  Smith  Cove 
with  1700  feet  of  river  frontage  for 
$51,000." 

• 

April  1898  was  the  date  when  Charles 
W.  Shively,  son  of  John  Shively,  gave 
12  acres  to  the  city  of  Astoria  on  the 
stipulation  that  it  be  named  Shively 
Park.  It  was  not  until  five  years  later, 
June  13,  1903,  the  City  officials 
agreed  to  accept  the  property  for  a 
park.  Known  simply  as  City  Park  the 
land  was  surveyed  and  1500  feet  of 
road  constructed  into  the  park.  In 

1906  a  bandstand  was  built  and  the 
park  dedicated  on  July  4,  1906.  In 

1907  the  Women's  Club  of  Astoria 
donated  a  fine  drinking  fountain  for 
the  entrance  and  Ole  Erickson,  florist, 


presented  500  trees  and  shrubs  to 
decorate  the  park  area.  The  year  of 
the  Centennial,  1911,  John  McCue  a 
teacher,  reminded  the  City  Council  of 
the  agreement  to  name  the  park, 
Shively  but  his  reminder  was  ignored 
and  the  park  was  called  "Centennial 
Park"  for  that  year.  Not  until  1984 
was  the  original  deed  name 
recognized. 

• 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
submitted  plans  and  sketches  for  im¬ 
provement  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Fort  Astoria  site  to  the  city  council 
May  17  (1948)  for  consideration.  His¬ 
torical  data  confirming  the  authentici¬ 
ty  of  the  name  Fort  Astoria  as  opposed 
to  the  British  title  Fort  George  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  report  by  Mrs.  Polly 
McKean  Bell.  She  displayed  a  1908 
post  card  showing  the  site  at  that  time 
under  the  name  Fort  Astoria  and  a 
1932  Astoria  Budget  article  by  local 
authority  J.A.  Buchanan  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  original  fort 
and  his  reasons  for  approving  the 
name  Fort  Astoria. 


Townsfolk  gathered  excitedly  at  the  Astoria  train  depot  to  "catch  a  glimpse"  of  Vice  President 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  on  his  visit  to  Clatsop  County.  The  year  was  7  905  and  The  Roughrider, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  President. 
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Recollections  of  early  days  on  the  Columbia 


My  youth  on  the  river 

By  Harold  C.  Nelson 


OME  OF  MY  most  treasured  memor¬ 
ies  are  from  the  days  of  my  youth 
while  growing  up  in  Astoria.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  them  with  you. 

My  parents  were  native  born 
Astorians  and  lived  there  most  of 
their  lives.  Father's  parents  im¬ 
migrated  from  Sweden.  Grandmother 
Josephine  arrived  in  New  York  and 
found  employment  with  a  spinster 
and  her  father  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
They  taught  her  to  read  and  write 
English.  She  was  young  and  eager  to 
go  West  with  a  girl  friend  named 
Helen.  They  ended  up  in  Oregon  City 
and  then  Portland.  The  girls  found 
employment  as  housemaids.  Grand¬ 
mother  was  a  good  Christian  and  later 
met  and  married  my  grandfather  at 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Portland. 

Grandfather  Charles  had  left 
Sweden  at  age  16  on  a  sailing  ship 
eventually  jumping  ship  in  Portland. 
Shortly  after  they  were  married  they 
moved  to  Astoria  where  grandfather 
became  a  commercial  fisherman 
which  he  followed  most  of  his 
working  life.  They  moved  to  Svensen- 
Fernhill  area  for  a  period  of  time 
where  4  boys  and  2  girls  were  raised. 
My  father  Oscar  was  the  eldest  of  the 
boys.  One  boy  died  of  diphtheria 
before  teenhood. 

Mother's  parents  resided  at 

McGowan,  Washington  where 


Harold  Charles  Nelson,  a  boy  with  a  deep  love 
for  boats  and  life  on  the  water,  grew  up  in  the 
Astoria  community  enjoying  his  Scandinavian 
heritage  endowed  by  two  grandfathers,  his 
father  and  his  Uncle  Charlie.  He  takes  us  on  a 
sentimental  journey  back  through  the  30's  and 
40's  of  the  great  days  of  fishing  and  boating  on 
the  Columbia  with  this  narrative.  Now  a  resident 
of  Portland  for  many  years  he  and  his  wife, 
Virginia,  are  closeby  visitors  to  the  area  he  loves. 


Mr.  Nelson,  historian  and  writer,  at 
retirement  from  Pacific  Northwest  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  1978. 


Mother  Hazel  chose  to  give  birth  to 
me  on  Feb.  13,  1918  in  the  family 
home.  She  returned  shortly  to  Astoria 
with  me  and  there  to  reside  the  rest  of 
her  life  with  my  father. 

Those  who  may  not  know  or  have 
forgotten,  a  familiar  reminder,  which 
stands  today,  is  the  little  weather¬ 
beaten  white  church  at  McGowan 
located  along  the  North  shore  of  the 
Columbia  River.  To  many  of  the  old 
Astoria  Salmon  Derby  participants  of 
the  1930's  and  40's,  the  "Church 
Hole"  named  after  the  McGowan 
church  was  known  as  the  place  to  be 
when  the  August  "tules"  as  the 
salmon  were  called,  were  on  their 
way  up  the  Columbia  to  spawn. 
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(Left)  Mr.  Oscar  Nelson,  Harold's  father,  posed  for  this  wedding  picture  in  1917  He 
became  skipper  of  the  Knappton  towboat  the  Irene.  (Right)  Harold  Nelson  in  1928  at  Grand¬ 
ma  Wickens  home  in  McGowan,  Washington  near  the  tunnel  He  proudly  sports  the  new 
boots  Grandpa  brought  him  from  Sven  Gimre's  Shoe  Store  in  Astoria 


McGowan  was  a  small  community 
and  named  after  Patrick  J.  McGowan, 
an  Irish  immigrant  who  together  with 
his  sons  John,  Henry  and  James 
established  one  of  the  leading  salmon 
processing  operations  on  the 
Columbia  River,  consisting  of  seines, 
gillnets,  traps  and  canning  facilities. 
It  has  since  ceased  to  exist  as  have 
many  other  canneries  which  dotted 
the  Oregon-Washington  shores  from 
llwaco  to  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

It  so  happened  that  my  maternal 
grandparents  Marie  and  Charles 
Wicken  had  immigrated  from  Finland 
to  Portland,  met  and  married, 
eventually  making  their  way  to 
McGowan  where  my  grandfather 
found  employment  with  Mr. 
McGowan,  as  a  fisherman  tending  the 
Company  fish  traps  nearby,  a  bit 
different  from  his  trade  as  a  car¬ 
penter.  He  kept  up  his  carpenter  trade 
however  and  built  his  first  residence 
with  lumber  ferried  from  the  lumber 
mill  at  Knappton  by  oar  power. 


Trapping  and  Netting  Salmon 

As  I  grew  older,  I  accompanied  my 
grandfather  during  the  fishing  season, 
after  school  was  out,  in  the  trap 
tender  with  the  "lifting”  skiff.  Each 
day  we  would  "lift"  the  trap  and 
remove  the  f  ish.  This  was  always  done 
at  low  water  slack  and  would  be 
approximately  one  hour  later  each 
day.  Floating  debris,  mainly  wood, 
had  to  be  cleaned  from  the  web  each 
day.  I  can  recall  at  times  during  the 
season,  eels  and  hake  (whiting)  would 
enter  the  river  and  become  enmeshed 
in  the  web.  The  eels  were  particularly 
oily  and  were  most  unpleasant  to 
remove,  neither  had  any  commercial 
value  at  the  time. 

When  I  was  9  or  10  years  old, 
Grandfather  eventually  entrusted  in 
me  the  task  of  operating  the  tender 
which  was  actually  a  Columbia  River 
double  ender  gillnet  boat,  powered 
by  a  one  cylinder  5  hps,  standard  gas 
engine.  Those  were  popular  engines 
at  the  time,  and  were  manufactured 
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in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  had  a  heavy 
flywheel  which  was  also  used  to  start 
the  engine  by  rolling  it  around  by 
hand.  I  can  remember  how  I  would 
strain  to  roll  it  over  until  the  spark 
ignited  the  gas  in  the  cylinder.  It 
would  then  chug  for  hours  needing 
only  gas  and  occasional  lubricating 
oil  on  the  moving  parts.  It  was  a  very 
reliable  engine  requiring  little 
maintenance.  The  flywheel  weighed 
more  than  I  did. 

Mr.  McGowan  had  a  receiving  fish 
dock  nearby  where  we  would  deliver 
the  fish  and  weigh  them  daily,  except 
for  the  period  from  6  PM  Saturday  to 
6  PM  Sunday  when  all  fishing  on  the 
river  was  closed. 

A  cannery  launch  would  come 
each  day  and  load  the  fish  for 
delivery  to  the  cannery  at  llwaco  for 
processing 

The  fish  season  commenced  on 
May  1  st  and  closed  on  August  25th.  It 
would  open  again  on  Sept.  10  and 
extend  until  the  weather  worsened  by 
November  and  the  catch  dropped  off 
to  be  economically  marginal. 

There  were  several  other  families  in 
McGowan  with  children  my  age.  We 
would  play  games  and  swim  in  the 
river  tor  enjoyment  when  I  was  not 
out  on  the  river. 

During  the  winter  on  school 
weekends  I  would  cross  on  Fritz 
Elfving  Tourist  #7  and  2,  from  Astoria 
to  McGowan  and  later  to  Pt.  Ellice 
where  the  Washington  landing  was 


moved,  to  have  more  good  times.  My 
two  uncles  who  were  not  yet  married 
and  lived  at  home,  would  operate  set 
nets  on  the  river  beach  and  catch 
winter  steelhead.  One  uncle  also  ran 
trap  lines.  What  fun  for  me  to  join 
them  and  see  what  each  day  would 
produce. 

The  voters  of  the  State  of 
Washington  passed  Initiative  77  in 
1933  prohibiting  the  use  of  traps,  set 
nets  and  seines  for  the  taking  of  fish. 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  periods  of  my  youth  at  my 
grandparents. 

Life  in  Astoria 

While  growing  up  I  lived  in  two 
areas  of  Astoria.  My  early  grade 
school  days  were  spent  in  Alderbrook 
near  48th  Street.  I  attended  the 
Alderbrook  Elementary  School 
located  near  the  present  49th  and  Leif 
Ericson  Drive,  it  was  demolished 
years  ago. 

Teachers  I  had  were  Anne  Lewis 
who  taught  writing  among  other 
subjects.  She  had  the  most  beautiful 
handwriting  I've  ever  seen.  The 
Palmer  Method  was  taught  to  us. 
Surprisingly  Miss  Lewis  had  been  my 
father's  teacher  in  the  Primary  grades 
at  Svensen.  She  later  became  Supt.  of 
Schools  for  all  of  Clatsop  County. 
Two  other  teachers  I  recall  at 
Alderbrook  were  Miss  Ruth  Worth 
and  Miss  Shea.  They  taught  at  other 
schools  in  Astoria  until  retirement 
and  still  reside  in  Astoria.  All  were 


An  old  salmon  fish 
wheel  in  operation 
near  the  Washington' 
shore. 
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excellent  in  their  times  as 
professional  teachers. 

Some  of  the  families  whose 
children  attended  were  Hjorten, 
Peterson,  Riswick,  Johns,  Julian, 
Hanson,  Graham,  Grimberg,  Grait- 
chen,  Arnold,  Atwood,  Cosmos, 
Halson,  Severson,  Caspell,  Sorenson, 
Cattrall;  All  names  with  deep  roots  in 
Astoria's  history. 

Playing  on  the  beach  nearby  at  the 
old  Chinook  Packing  station  and 
Lindstrom's  boat  yard  was  a  favorite 
pastime  as  was  catching  chipmunks 
and  squirrels  in  the  nearby  woods.  On 
minus  tides  in  evenings  the  beach  was 
an  excellent  grounds  for  crawfish. 

When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old 
my  parents  moved  to  14th  and 
Kensington.  I  attended  Central 
School,  later  named  Lewis  and  Clark 
Elementary,  and  then  Astoria  High 
School,  both  were  easy  walking 
distance  from  this  home.  There  were 
plenty  of  children  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  have  fun  and  good  times. 
We  played  a  lot  of  softball,  touch 
football  and  basketball  in  the  street 
and  sometimes  in  a  field  nearby.  We 
were  on  the  edge  of  a  wooded  area 
which  offered  diversion.  We  would 
build  "forts"  or  camps  as  we  called 
them,  out  of  scrap  lumber.  In  the 
summer  we  would  often  sleep 
overnite  and  cook  our  breakfast  over 
an  open  fire  in  the  morning. 

Families  in  this  neighborhood  and 
whose  children,  some  still  in  the  area 
were:  Leahy,  Malarkey,  Holmes, 
Utzinger,  Chester,  Takalo,  Johansen, 
Owen,  Smith,  Hope,  Peeke,  Salisbury, 
Vernon,  Richey,  Grass,  Straumfjord, 
Woodfield,  Carlson,  Stevens, 
Helstrom.  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  is 
now  Editor  of  this  CCHS  Quarterly, 
Cumtux. 

Working  with  Father 

During  this  period  I  was  also  en¬ 
joying  days  on  the  river  with  my 
father  who  was  a  skipper  on  the  local 
towboats,  working  most  of  his  life  for 


Knappton  Corporation.  Today  it  has 
expanded  considerably  and  operates 
on  the  entire  Columbia  and  Snake 
river  system,  as  well  as  Puget  Sound 
and  Alaska. 

Prior  to  working  for  Knappton  my 
father  worked  for  what  was  then 
known  as  Crown  Willamette  Paper 
Company,  later  merging  and  now 
named  Crown-Zellerbach. 

In  those  days  the  Company  was 
referred  to  as  "Crown"  and  operated 
large  railroad  logging  camps  near 
Youngs  River  Falls  in  Clatsop  County 
and  Cathlamet  in  Wahkiakum 
County,  Washington. 

My  father  operated  the  tug  "Little 
David"  for  Crown  and  in  addition  to 
towing,  transported  camp  supplies 
from  Astoria  to  the  camp  at  Youngs 
River  Falls  where  the  logs  were 
dumped  for  sorting  and  rafting. 

At  that  time  the  logs  were  mostly 
old  growth  fir  and  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see,  many  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  A 
log  dump  crew  was  located  at  the 
dump,  just  below  Youngs  River  Falls, 
consisting  of  boommen,  rafters  and 
unloading  crews.  The  company 
furnished  a  woman  cook  and 
cookhouse  where  a  noon  meal  was 
served.  How  good  they  tasted  and  to 
sit  down  in  a  room  with  men  in  caulk 
boots  to  eat  from  big  heavy  white 
china  and  cups  without  handles.  As 
you  went  out  the  door  when  finished 
you  could  fill  your  pockets  from  a 
box  of  apples,  oranges  and  bananas. 
With  the  logging  crews,  if  the  grub 
wasn't  up  to  standard,  the  men  would 
leave  for  another  camp. 

My  father's  towing  duties  were  to 
"drop"  the  rafts  as  they  called  it, 
from  the  rafting  grounds  to  storage 
dolphins  located  downstream  several 
miles.  He  had  me  as  deckhand  then 
and  would  have  me  steer  while  he 
went  below  to  oil  and  check  the  Atlas 
diesel  engine.  There  was  also  towing 
of  barges  loaded  with  logging 
equipment  transferred  between  the 
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Youngs  River  and  Cathlamet  camps. 
Crown  also  operated  their  own 
clamshell  digger  and  piledriver  used 
to  maintain  the  dumps  and  storage 
grounds  at  both  dumps  and  storage 
grounds  at  Blind  Slough.  I  liked  it 
when  we  could  move  them  from  one 
job  to  another. 

I  remember  an  incident  which  gave 
my  father  the  scare  of  his  life.  We 
were  tying  up  a  set  of  boomsticks 
near  the  junction  of  the  Klaskanine 
and  Youngs  Rivers.  Dad  had  me  go  aft 
to  get  a  pike  pole  off  the  deckhouse 
roof.  I  returned  to  the  bow  of  the  boat 
on  the  opposite  deck  that  he  ex¬ 
pected.  He  came  running  aft  on  one 
side  and  I  going  forward  on  the  other. 
He  thought  I  had  fallen  overboard.  I 
got  a  scolding,  more  I  guess  from 
giving  him  such  a  fright.  The  scolding 
which  I  didn't  deserve  upset  me  even 
more. 

My  father's  brother,  Uncle  August, 
was  also  a  lifetime  river  man  who 
operated  cannery  pickup  launches 
for  Columbia  River  Packers  Assn., 
“Combine"  for  short  and  later  known 
as  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods.  I  decked  for 
Uncle  August  several  seasons  picking 
up  fish  at  the  various  receiving 
stations  for  delivery  to  the  Elmore 
Cannery  near  Uniontown.  It  no  longer 
operates.  One  of  our  runs  was  to 
North  Shore  station  located  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  river  about 
1  Vi  miles  upstream  from  the  present 
Astoria-Pt.  Ellice  Bridge.  Frank 
Fleager  was  the  station  manager  and 
lived  in  a  house  on  the  shore.  In  those 
days  the  Company  maintained  bunk 
houses  built  on  piling  in  the  river, 
with  net  racks,  where  the  gillnetters 
lived  during  the  season.  These  pilings 
of  the  North  Shore  station  are  all  that 
remain  and  can  be  seen  today  as  one 
drives  on  the  highway  between 
Megler  and  Knappton,  Wash. 

Another  run  was  to  the  station  at 
Clifton,  Ore.,  upriver  from  Astoria 
about  20  miles  and  managed  by  Bill 


Thompson.  Clifton  was  a  sizeable 
river  community  then,  but  only  a  few 
families  remain. 

Horse  Seining  on  the  Columbia  River 

Horse  seining  grounds  were  still  in 
operation  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the 
river  at  this  time  despite  the 
Washington  closure.  The  grounds 
were  the  Jim  Crow  located  near 
Woody  Island  oposite  Brownsmead 
with  Henry  Pice  as  seine  boss  and 
Kaboth  Sands  down  river  several 
miles  with  Roscoe  Miles  as  boss.  Both 
of  these  men  were  well  known  and 
respected  fishermen  for  many  years 
on  the  lower  Columbia. 

It  was  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
season  about  September,  1935  and 
the  river  was  full  of  fish  having  been 
closed  to  netting  since  August  25th. 
Our  launch  was  The  Astor  which  had 
a  load  capacity  of  about  27  ton 
consisting  of  loose  fish  in  the  forward 
hold,  with  boxed  fish  on  the  foredeck 
and  more  loose  fish  in  the  stern.  We 
placed  a  box  of  loaded  fish  on  each 
side  of  the  aft  of  the  deck  house  to 
form  a  bulkhead  and  then  placed 
loose  fish  to  the  top  of  the  bullworks 
thereby  covering  all  the  storage  deck 
aft  of  the  deck  house.  The  guards 
were  awash  admidship.  At  times  I  was 
a  bit  apprehensive  when  we  neared 
Tongue  Point  on  a  good  ebb  with  a 
Northwester  blowing  up  the  river,  for 
fear  we  might  capsize. 

It  took  us  three  days  and  nights  to 
finally  catch  up  with  the  first  day's 
fish  caught  by  the  seine.  By  the  time 
we  made  a  round  trip  to  Elmore 
cannery  at  Astoria,  more  fish  would 
be  caught  and  placed  on  top  of  the 
opening  day's  catch.  I  wondered  later 
if  those  first  day's  catch  ended  up  in 
the  can  for  human  or  pet  con¬ 
sumption.  The  fish  were  like  mush 
and  very  slimy  when  we  finally  took 
the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

Chinese  Crews  Unloaded  the  Hold 

Fortunately  we  did  not  have  to 
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(Top)  Bringing  in  the 
nets  at  Sand  Island 
seining  grounds. 

(Center)  Fish  T raps 
set  along  the 
Columbia  River  near 
Astoria. 

( Bottom )  Horses 
pulling  in  the  nets  on 
Sand  Island. 


unload  at  the  cannery.  This  was 
handled  by  Chinese  cannery  crews 
with  fish  pikes  who  went  down  into 
the  fish  hold  wearing  boots  and 
oilskins  to  pike  the  fish  into  a  large 
box  with  hinged  side,  which  was 
hoisted  up  onto  the  dock,  spilled  out 
and  taken  to  the  cleaning  tables 
where  Chinese  butchers  cleaned  the 
fish.  For  the  unfamiliar  this  was  a 
sight  to  behold.  The  men  kept  their 
knives  razor  sharp.  Heads  and  fins 
would  fly  with  but  a  single  stroke. 

C.R.P.A.  also  operated  a  cannery  at 
Elsworth,  Washington  located 
midway  between  Vancouver  and 


Camas.  Cans  for  the  packing  were 
produced  in  the  can  factory  in 
Astoria.  A  covered  scow  was  used  to 
transport  the  empty  cans  to  Ellsworth 
and  filled  cans  back  to  Astoria.  This 
was  always  a  welcome  trip  for  us  as  it 
offered  a  different  part  of  the  river 
which  we  only  saw  on  occasion  and 
meant  sleeping  and  eating  aboard. 

A  horse  seine  operation  was  also 
located  a  short  way  upstream  from 
Corbett,  Oregon  near  the  old 
Columbia  River  Highway  Vista 
House.  We  picked  up  fall  fish  in 
August  from  this  ground  as  well  as 
gillnet  fish  from  the  Corbett  and 
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Mount  Pleasant  drifts,  taking  them 
downstream  to  the  cannery  at 
Ellsworth. 

At  time  we  would  pick  up  fish  at 
llwaco,  Pt.  Ellice  and  Megler  together 
with  stations  along  the  Astoria 
waterfront  below  Tongue  Point. 

Scandinavian  Station  was  Alder- 
brook,  next  was  the  Cold  Storage, 
then  George  and  Barkers  about  37th 
St.  and  next  was  the  Occident  Station, 
the  latter  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tavern  named  Desdemona  Club  on 
Marine  Drive.  This  tavern  was  a 
favorite  hangout  for  the  fisherman 
and  is  still  in  business  today.  Perhaps 
someday  it  will  be  on  the  National 
Registery  of  Astoria  Places.  Back  in 
the  heyday  of  Astoria's  world  renown 
salmon  industry,  there  were  a  number 
of  canneries  located  from  Tongue 
Point  to  Hammond  on  the  Oregon 
side  of  the  river. 

One  Cannery  Still  Operating 

The  canneries  that  I  recall  were  Pt. 
Adams  Packing  Co.  at  Hammond.  It 
presently  is  the  only  cannery 
operating  which  originally  canned 
salmon.  Working  upriver  there  was 
Barbey  Packing,  Union  Fisherman 
Coop,  Tallant  Packing,  C.R.P.A. 


(Bumble  Bee),  Anderson  Packing  and 
Booth  Fisheries. 

Each  cannery  had  their  own  pickup 
launches.  Among  them  were  the 
Pabco,  Mayday,  Phoenix  V,  In¬ 
dependence  I  and  II,  Diehless,  Leader, 
Astor,  Chief,  Molly  Lou,  C.H.  Foster, 
Unga,  Eureka,  St.  Helens,  Man  O'War, 
Lenore,  Bonselene,  Gertrude  and  Clara 

B.  Old  time  skippers  were  brothers 
Charlie  and  Fred  Soderberg,  Bill 
Hiner,  Bill  Bergman,  Blunt  Anderson, 
Fred  Averill,  John  Lindberg,  Allen 
Hughes,  August  Nelson  and  Ed  Elliott. 

C.R.P.A.  had  established  a  station 
in  Newport,  Oregon  on  the  Oregon 
Coast  in  the  early  1930's.  Fish  were 
brought  up  the  coast  by  the  tenders 

C. R.P.A.  II  and  the  Unga  skippered  by 
John  Lindberg  and  Allen  Hughes 
respectively.  Capt.  Hughes  later 
piloted  the  ferry  Tourist  #  II  which 
carried  vehicles  and  passengers  prior 
to  the  building  of  the  Astoria  Bridge. 
Chinook  Packing  Co  maintained  a 
delivery  station  as  well  as  net  racks 
and  storage  near  the  foot  of  49th  St. 
in  Alderbrook.  Their  pickup  launch 
was  the  Man  O'War,  skippered  by  Gus 
Bergstein  and  later  by  Benny  Matson 
both  natives  of  Chinook.  Gus  later 


This  was  commercial  fishing  at  Astoria,  Oregon  about  1910.  Salmon  was  plentiful  and 
the  men  attuned  to  the  hard  labor  of  netting  them  clatsopcounty  historical  society 


commanded  the  Union  Pacific  RR 
ferry  North  Beach  after  it  was  retired 
from  Astoria-Megler  ferry  service  and 
converted  into  a  freight  boat.  His  last 
days  on  the  river  were  piloting  the 
Astoria-Megler  ferries.  The  Man 
O'War  has  been  retired  from  service 
and  is  presently  undergoing  major 
rebuilding  at  the  llwaco  Boat  Works 
in  llwaco. 

I  recently  stopped  by  while  in 
llwaco  and  was  immediately  in¬ 
terested  when  told  by  one  of  the 
workmen  that  it  had  been  a  former 
cannery  tender.  I  checked  in  the 
office  as  I  was  sure  I  would  know  the 
hull  if  told  the  name.  Sure  enough  it 
was  old  Man  O'War.  It  is  being 
restored  by  the  son  of  Benny  Matson, 
her  last  Skipper,  for  personal  and 
sentimental  reasons. 

Duck  Hunting  at  Russian  Islands 

October  would  herald  the  autumn 
arrival  of  duck  migration  flights  of 
mallards,  widgeons  and  sprigs  to  the 
Russian  Islands  out  from  Svensen 
area.  Later  in  the  season  the  “White 
Necks"  appeared.  These  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  pintails  or  sprigs. 

Back  then  we  hunted  in  double- 
ended  duck  skiffs  and  low  free  board 
and  a  grass  blind  woven  into  netting 
placed  around  the  cockpit.  Oars  were 
the  means  of  power.  Today, 
aluminum  skiffs  with  outboard 
motors  up  to  25  and  35  horsepower 
are  used.  I  can  recall  my  Uncle 
Charlie  speaking  scornfully  of  their 
use  when  first  introduced  following 
World  War  II.  He  called  them 
“Eggbeaters"  and  didn't  appreciate 
their  running  through  the  Islands 
scaring  up  the  ducks.  Besides  they 
were  noisy.  Such  is  progress,  some 
may  say. 

My  father  and  his  brothers  first 
rowed  their  skiffs  to  the  Islands  from 
Scandinavian  Station  in  Alderbrook. 
Though  I  never  rowed,  or  “pulled"  as 
we  called  it,  from  there,  I  did  from 
Svensen  many  times  until  we 


acquired  an  old  double-ended  gillnet 
boat  from  C.R.P.A.  I  Looked  forward 
to  every  weekend  during  the  hunting 
season  which  usually  ran  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  middle  of 
January.  Every  Saturday  Uncle 
August  and  I  would  run  up  to  the 
Islands  from  Scandinavian  Station 
towing  our  duck  skiff  behind.  We 
would  stay  in  a  float  house  anchored 
in  Mud  Slough,  which  was  a  main 
slough  running  up  through  the  Main 
Island  and  afforded  a  safe  anchorage 
during  the  season.  The  float  house 
belonged  to  C.R.P.A.  and  was  used  on 
their  seine  grounds  at  Kaboth  and  on 
Jim  Crow  Sands  nearby,  during  the 
fishing  season.  Seine  boss  Henry  Pice 
and  his  crew  member  Chris  Jenson 
were  always  there  during  the  week  as 
fishing  was  over  on  the  grounds. 

We  cooked  up  some  fine  mulligans 
including  “Sand  Island  Stew"  which 
was  common  fare  in  the  days  of  the 
sail  gillnet  boats.  A  can  of  Libby's 
corned  beef,  potatoes,  carrots  and 
onions  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 
was  a  mighty  fine  meal  to  sit  down  to, 
after  a  days  shoot  in  the  blind. 

I  was  far  from  proper  age  for 
alcoholic  beverages  but  Henry  and 
Chris  would  usually  let  me  have  a 
short  "hot  toddy'  while  they  enjoyed 
"quite  a  few"  themselves.  What  fun  it 
was  to  lay  snug  and  warm  in  the  bunk 
and  hear  the  rain  beating  down  on  the 
tar  paper  roof  after  a  hearty  supper. 
In  my  time  there  were  only  three 
other  "shacks"  anchored  in  the 
slough.  They  were  owned  by  the 
North  brothers  and  Mobergs  from 
Alderbrook  and  Jalmer  Wilson  from 
Union  Town.  Today  there  are  many 
more,  although  a  restriction  was 
placed  when  the  Islands  became  a 
part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  My  father  had  tow 
work  on  Saturdays  so  my  Uncle  and  I 
would  make  a  run  into  Svensen  to 
pick  him  up  after  work  so  he  could 
hunt  all  day  Sunday  with  us.  Some  of 
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the  favorite  spots  for  setting  out 
decoys  were  called  The  Pot  Hole,  3 
Corners,  Butcher  Block,  Johan's 
Ridge,  The  Willows,  Bunch  and 
Hump.  Some  hunters  would  prefer 
certain  spots  and  were  regulars  there. 

The  hunting  pressure  was  light  at 
times,  compared  to  today.  I  recall 
hunting  some  days  as  the  only  one  for 
miles  around.  We  can  feel  fortunate 
that  the  area  has  been  preserved 
under  a  National  Wildlife  status  with 
regulated  hunting  allowed.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  areas  that  is  true 
duck  hunting  in  the  old  way. 

I  still  enjoy  the  sport  and  hunt 
regularly  in  the  Islands  out  from 
Brownsmead,  I  can  say  that  our 
hunting  today  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  30's. 

Decoys  Were  Finely-carved  of  Cedar 

The  decoys  we  used  were  all  hand 
carved  out  of  cedar  by  Charlie 
Bergman,  an  old  Astorian.  They  were 
beautifully  made  and  today  com¬ 
mand  prices  up  to  $600  and  $700 
apiece  from  decoy  collectors.  My 
father  and  I  had  75  decoys  between 
us.  When  father  could  no  longer  hunt 
and  I  was  living  in  Portland  he  sold 
them  for  $1.50  a  piece.  What  a  shock 
when  I  learned  in  later  years  of  their 


value.  I  have  left  only  a  pair  of  Green 
Wing  Teal  that  old  Charlie  gave  my 
father  as  a  gift.  I  have  been  offered  an 
unbelievable  price  for  them  from  a 
collector  in  California  but  I  enjoy 
looking  at  them  on  my  bedroom 
dresser  every  day  and  they  will 
probably  remain  there  for  some  time 
to  come.  Old  Charlie's  grandson, 
Chuck  Bergman,  lived  in  the  family 
home  and  carried  on  his  grandfather's 
tradition  of  waterfowl  carving.  He 
was  widely  sought  by  collectors  up 
and  down  the  West  Coast.  Some  day 
his  carvings  will  command  the  value 
of  his  gradndfather's,  though  his  are 
not  used  in  the  field. 

Going  To  Sea  On  An  Ocean  Tug 

During  early  summer  1936  I  was 
afforded  a  new  and  interesting  first 
time  experience,  although  of  short 
duration,  going  to  sea  as  a  crewman 
on  an  ocean  tug  named  Arthur  Foss.  I 
was  hired  as  an  asst,  engineer,  what 
an  impressive  title  that  was.  My 
duties  were  to  oil  the  many  moving 
parts  every  hour,  feel  for  hot  bearings 
and  report  to  the  engineer  anything 
that  did  not  sound  or  appear  to  be 
normal  with  the  engine.  I  stood  a 
watch  of  six  hours  on  and  six  hours 
off  alternating  with  the  engineer. 


The  classic  lines  of  the  towboat  Irene  skippered  by  Oscar  Nelson,  the  father  of  Harold 


Nelson 
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The  Arthur  Foss  was  owned  by 
Foss  Tug  and  Launch  Co.  of  Tacoma, 
WA  which  was  founded  in  the  late 
1800's  by  an  immigrant  Norwegian 
and  his  wife,  first  ferrying  seamen  to 
the  sailing  ships  in  Puget  Sound  in 
row  boats.  The  company  grew  to  be 
the  leading  towing  company  in  the 
Northwest  eventually  being  merged 
with  Dillingham  Corp.  of  Hawaii.  The 
Foss  tugs  are  still  a  familiar  sight  from 
the  Columbia  River  to  Alaska.  The 
Arthur  Foss  has  been  retired  from 
active  service  and  is  now  moored  in 
Lake  Union,  Seattle,  WA  as  a 
maritime  exhibit  and  reminder  of  the 
early  towboat  industry  on  Puget 
Sound.  Her  successor  in  name  is  a 
steel  hull  vessel  with  many  times  the 
original  vessel's  horsepower. 

Foss  Tug  in  old  movie 

The  Arthur  would  occasionally 
moor  at  the  Knappton  Company  dock 
at  the  foot  of  14th  Street.  The  dock 
still  remains  in  use  today.  She  was 
considered  one  of  the  finest  tugs  of 
her  class,  being  of  wood  construction 
and  having  graceful  hull  lines  to  the 
seaman's  eye.  Not  so  for  some  of  the 
present  steel  hulls  despite  their 


superior  power  and  performance.  The 
Arthur  had  originally  been  a  steam 
tug  and  was  temporarily  renamed  the 
Narcissus  when  used  in  the  old  movie 
production  "Tug  Boat  Annie"  starring 
Wallace  Berry  and  Marie  Dressier  in 
the  early  thirties.  The  filming  was 
done  on  Puget  Sound  near  Seattle. 
Following  that  she  was  rebuilt  and 
powered  with  an  8  cylinder 
Washington  heavy  duty  diesel  of  750 
horsepower  with  her  name  restored. 

Tugs  with  this  horsepower  were 
considered  to  be  powerful  for  the 
period.  Nowadays  five  and  six 
thousand  are  not  uncommon.  The 
engine  was  massive  and  higher  than  I, 
and  about  15  ft.  long.  The  cylinders 
separately  mounted  on  the  engine 
block  were  about  18  inches  in 
diameter.  Today  a  comparable  high 
speed  diesel  of  the  same  horsepower 
would  be  about  one-fourth  as  large.  It 
would  not  require  hand  oiling,  nor  an 
Engineer.  Engine  controls  now  are  all 
handled  by  the  skipper  from  the 
wheel  house  or  bridge. 

The  Arthur's  skipper  was  Vince 
Miller  an  old  experienced  hand  with 
ocean  towing  experience  as  well  as 
inland  waters.  He  later  commanded 


Astoria  towboat  skippers  took  to  the  Columbia  River  traffic  in  these  sturdy,  powerful 
vessels.  Arrow  #3  is  a  typical  example. 

COLUMBIA  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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the  Salvage  Chief  which  received 
world  acclaim  for  its  success  in 
salvage  operations.  Its  moorage  for 
many  years  was  the  East  End 
Moorage  Basin  in  Astoria  and  a 
familiar  sight  no  doubt  for  the  water 
oriented  people.  The  Chief  was  a 
former  World  War  II  landing  craft 
rebuilt  and  fitted  with  powerful 
winches,  hawsers,  and  huge  anchors 
by  Fred  Devine  and  Art  Zimmerman. 
They  were  both  commercial  un¬ 
derwater  divers  and  salvage  experts 
operating  from  Portland  and  Astoria. 

The  Chief  accomplished  some  very 
successful  salvage  operations  by 
freeing  grounded  ocean  vessels 
considered  by  some  mariners  to  be 
next  to  impossible.  She  has  since  been 
modernized  and  upgraded  with  her 
home  port  now  being  in  the  lagoon  at 
Swan  Island  in  Portland,  OR. 

Other  crew  members  of  the  Arthur 
were  a  Norwegian  named  Ole  who 
was  mate;  Bob,  engineer;  "Sparks"  a 
deckhand  and  radio  operator;  the 
cook  whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 
He  did  put  out  a  good  table.  Though  I 
rounded  out  the  crew  of  six.  Vince 
had  nicknamed  the  deckhand,  Sparks 
because  he  also  had  the  task  of 
operating  a  rather  crude  radio 
communication  set  As  I  recall,  it  was 
not  the  most  reliable  transmitter  or 
receiver,  but  probably  the  best 
available  at  the  time. 

We  left  Astoria  on  a  Saturday  with 
an  empty  barge  enroute  up  the  coast 
to  Aberdeen,  WA  on  Grays  Harbor 
arriving  in  late  evening.  Most  of  the 
crew  lived  in  the  area  so  I  was  the 
only  crewman  aboard  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday.  On  Monday  we  ran  light 
back  to  Astoria  where  we  picked  up 
an  empty  barge  towing  it  down  the 
coast  to  Newport,  OR.  The  Yaquina 
Bay  coast  bridge  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion. 

I  was  off  watch  sleeping  in  my 
bunk  in  the  deck  house  at  the  main 
deck  aft  when  I  was  suddenly 


awakened  by  a  jarring  thud.  It  was 
early  morning  but  light.  I  rolled  out  of 
my  bunk  at  once  and  looked  out  the 
porthole.  We  were  crossing  the 
Yaquina  Bay  bar  inbound  to  Newport. 
Although  the  ocean  was  relatively 
smooth  a  sizeable  ground  swell  was 
running  which  apparently  dropped  us 
in  the  trough  and  we  hit  the  bottom 
with  a  resounding  jar.  The  entrance 
depth  at  that  time  was  minimal 
especially  at  low  water.  Luckly  we 
struck  bottom  only  once  and  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  harbor  where  we 
moored  the  barge. 

San  Francisco,  A  New  Experience 

After  a  brief  stay  we  continued  our 
course  south  down  the  Coast  bound 
for  San  Francisco.  The  1936  World's 
Fair  was  now  in  session  on  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco.  Would  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  and  see 
it?  Well,  old  Vince  told  us  we  had 
four  hours  ashore  and  we  had  better 
not  be  late  in  returning  aboard. 

I  remember  actually  running 
through  the  fairgrounds  so  I  could  see 
as  much  of  it  as  possible.  I  really 
didn't  see  too  much  of  anything  but  I 
was  excited  and  thrilled  with  the 
moment  as  this  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  been  in  the  State  of 
California  which  to  me  was  a  great 
distance  from  Astoria.  To  my  utter 
surprise,  I  ran  into  Esther  Larson,  one 
of  my  high  school  teachers  from 
Astoria.  I  had  been  in  her  classroom 
only  a  few  weeks  before.  She  was 
attending  the  fair  with  friends  having 
driven  by  auto  from  Astoria. 

I  returned  to  the  Arthur  on  time  and 
we  took  off  from  the  San  Francisco 
side  of  the  Bay  and  headed  up  the 
Sacramento  arm  to  Vallejo.  Here  we 
hooked  on  to  our  tow  bound  back  up 
the  coast  to  the  Columbia  River.  Our 
tow  was  an  old  ocean  vessel  that  had 
been  stripped  at  its  propulsion  and 
converted  into  a  floating  fish  oil  and 
meal  reduction  plant  to  be  used  near 
Astoria. 
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For  several  years  in  the  mid  30's  a 
sizeable  commercial  fishery 
developed  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  adjacent  ocean 
waters.  Purse  seiners  were  used  to 
catch  a  large  herring  or  sardine  called 
pilchards  which  were  delivered  to 
shore  plants  for  processing.  Most  of 
the  seine  vessels  came  North  from 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco  where 
the  sardine  fishery  was  in  decline. 
There  were  few  used  of  this  type  in 
the  Astoria  area  up  to  this  time.  The 
vessels  were  crewed  by  a  Caucasian 
skipper  and  engineer,  the  rest  of  the 
crew  being  of  Japanese  extraction. 
They  were  wooden  hull  well- 
constructed  with  a  large  fish  hold 
with  capacities  up  to  200  ton.  The 
pilchard  was  processed  in  the  plants 
to  extract  the  oil  and  the  solids  made 
into  meal  for  livestock  feed.  The  odor 
from  these  plants  was  most  un¬ 
pleasant  and  could  be  detected  at 
some  distance.  One  such  plant  was 
located  in  the  Skipanon  channel  at 
Warrenton  just  upstream  from  the 
present  Crown-Zellerbach  sawmill 
location. 

A  Minesweeper  In  World  War  II 

Incidently  if  I  may  stray  a  bit  with 
my  story,  my  first  duty  assignment  in 
the  U  S.  Navy  as  an  Ensign  in  1944 
was  on  a  minesweeper  at  San 
Francisco.  We  would  sweep  for  mines 
believed  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
Japanese  from  the  Bay  entrance  sea¬ 
ward  to  the  Farrallon  Islands  about  20 
miles  offshore.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  towing  an  underwater 
paravane  attached  to  300  yards  of 
steel  cable  from  winches  on  both  port 
and  starboard  sides  at  the  stern  of  the 
sweeper.  At  intervals  along  the 
catenary  of  the  sweep  cable  were 
attached  plough  steel  V  shaped 
cutters  that  would  sever  the  mine 
mooring  cable.  We  never  swept  or  cut 
a  single  mine  loose.  Surprisingly  the 
sweep  vessel  I  crewed  had  previously 
been  a  sardine  purse  seiner  similar  to 


the  ones  I  previously  mentioned  in 
the  Astoria  area  pilchard  fishery.  The 
U  S.  Navy  had  appropriated  this  as 
well  as  many  other  private  vessels  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  and  refitted 
them  to  perform  various  naval  tasks 
due  to  the  shortage  in  their  own  fleet. 

I  later  served  on  a  larger  sweeper 
built  for  that  purpose,  in  the  South 
Pacific  theatre  covering  New  Guinea, 
Phillipines,  Borneo,  Formosa  and 
finally  ending  up  in  Shanghai  where 
we  swept  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
River  for  about  2-3  weeks.  We  had  an 
American  ship  captain  for  a  pilot.  He 
had  been  held  prisoner  by  the 
Japanese  during  the  occupation  at 
Shanghai.  Conversation  with  him 
revealed  he  was  a  friend  of  Capt. 
Clarence  Ash  who  was  then  a 
Columbia  River  Pilot  at  Astoria  whom 
I  knew  by  name.  His  daughter, 
Dorothy,  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at 
Astoria  High  School. 

They  say  the  world  is  small.  After 
this  meeting  I  was  a  believer  in  the 
phrase.  I  had  a  number  of  other 
similar  meetings  during  my  3  year 
service.  Now  back  to  the  Arthur  Foss. 

Our  trip  up  the  coast  on  the  Arthur 
was  mostly  uneventful  accompanied 
by  the  steady  drone  of  the  big 
Washington  diesel  hour  after  hour. 

One  night  i  did  have  to  wake  Bob, 
the  Engineer,  as  one  of  the  cylinders 
was  not  functioning  properly.  I  recall 
the  spray  nozzle  which  injected  fuel 
at  high  pressure  into  the  cylinder  had 
plugged,  thereby  rendering  one 
cylinder  useless.  We  eventually 
corrected  the  problem  without  much 
loss  of  mileage. 

About  the  4th  or  5th  day  out  we 
reached  the  Columbia  River  and 
moored  the  tow  to  pile  dolphins  that 
had  been  driven  along  the  shore 
upstream  from  Hammond  a  short 
distance.  Thus  ended  my  short 
sojourn  as  a  deep  sea  coastal  tugboat 
crewman.  The  memories,  however, 
remain  with  me  to  this  day. 
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considered  myself  a  good  worker,  but 
here  I  was  going  down  in  defeat.  As 
they  say,  "practice  makes  perfect"  so 
in  about  3  days  I  got  the  hang  of  it 
and  I  got  so  I  could  actually  loiter  a 
bit  on  the  return  trip  and  I  was 
making  the  big  sum  of  $18.36  per 
week,  (five  day,  40  hour  week).  Just 
when  I  thought  I  had  it  made  they 
closed,  after  only  three  weeks  due  to 
the  economy. 

Regatta  Duck  Boat  Racing 

The  Astoria  Regatta  which  was  an 
annual  event  following  the  closing  of 
the  summer  salmon  season  had  been 
discontinued  for  many  years  but  was 
revived  in  the  early  30's.  Entertaining 
events  were  enjoyed  by  both  locals 
and  visitors  from  afar  for  a  week  of 
festivities.  The  water  activities  were 
among  the  sailboat,  cannery  tender, 
gill  net  boat  races  according  to 
horsepower  and  tugboat  "tug  of  war" 
contests.  Log  rolling  was  a  main 
feature  and  contestants  included  the 
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Cillnet  Boat  Parade  at  1938  Astoria  Regatta.  The  CRPA  #  7  was  the  Queen's  launch 
rechristened  the  Queen  Chinook  and  carried  Queen  Jane  Lagassee  and  her  Maids.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  can  be  seen  the  C.H.  Foster,  a  tender  for  Anderson  Packing  Co  To  the 
left  the  ferry  Pioneer  which  ran  between  Astoria  and  Knappton  is  docked  at  the  foot  of 
14th  St. 


In  1936  Jobs  Are  Scarce 

I  am  growing  older  and  it  is  May, 
1936  and  time  to  be  graduated  from 
Astoria  High.  There  are  still  remnants 
of  the  Depression  lingering  and  jobs 
are  not  too  easy  to  find.  I  managed 
somehow  to  find  one  at  Uptegrove 
Lumber  Co.  located  at  the  Port 
Docks.  It  was  a  spruce  mill  which  cut 
short,  thin  sheets  for  boxes.  I  un¬ 
derstood  it  was  for  cigar  boxes.  My 
job  was  to  "tail"  the  grading  table. 
The  grader  would  mark  each  piece 
according  to  quality  and  toss  it  into 
separate  bins.  I  would  then  collect 
and  pile  into  respective  piles  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade.  I  would  have  to 
carry  armloads  anywhere  from  15  to 
35  feet  from  the  bins  to  the  stacking 
area. 

The  floor  was  concrete  and  after 
the  first  day  I  wondered  if  I  was  going 
to  make  it.  Each  time  I  returned  to 
pick  up  an  arm  load  from  the  Grader's 
bin  he  would  have  more  piled  in  there 
than  I  had  taken  away.  I  had  always 
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Winters  family  from  Youngs  River 
both  male  and  female.  The  Winters' 
boys  were  boommen  for  Tidewater 
Timber  and  essentially  lived  on  the 
logs  every  day.  Their  sister  was  a 
champion  roller. 

A  duck  boat  rowing  contest  was 
held  at  Williamsport  on  Youngs  River 
one  year.  As  I  had  now  done  con¬ 
siderable  rowing  in  a  duck  boat  I 
entered  with  my  father's  boat  coming 
in  with  second  place.  Walter  "Baldy" 
Larson  of  Youngs  River  beat  me.  He 
had  a  long  slim  flat  bottom  double- 
ender  and  I  knew  beforehand  he  was 
the  one  I  would  have  difficulty  in 
beating  It  was  good  competition  and 
the  $10  prize  money  I  won  was  most 
welcome  back  then 

Work  On  The  Towboats 

As  I  was  river  oriented  I  wanted  to 
get  on  the  towboats.  Because  of  my 
"years"  of  experience  as  a  young  lad  I 
thought  I  was  qualified.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  business  for  Knappton 
Towboat  Co.  was  beginning  to  pick 
up  and  my  father  was  now  running 
their  tug  Irene.  I  learned  they  were 
activating  the  steam  tug  Defender,  a 
three  man  boat  with  Skipper, 
Engineer  and  deck  hand.  Johnnie 
Sigfridson  was  Skipper  and  Jimmie 
Walgren  was  Engineer.  I  got  the  job  as 
deck  hand  and  cook. 

Knappton  boats  at  this  time  in¬ 
cluded  four  powered  by  steam,  which 
were  eventually  replaced  by  diesel 
power.  These  four  were  the  Ida  W., 
Defender,  Knappton  and  Shamrock. 
Powered  by  diesel  were  the  Irene, 
Tonquin,  Myrtle  and  Melville.  The 
Melville  had  originally  been  steam 
powered  but  was  rebuilt  and  powered 
by  a  440  H  P.  Washington  diesel  in  the 
early  30's.  She  was  used  extensively 
on  the  coast  towing  log  rafts  from 
Nehalem  and  Siletz  to  Astoria.  The 
Atlas  Imperial  engine  was  the  other 
popular  make.  These  ocean  rafts  were 
different  from  the  flat  rafts  boomed 
on  the  inland  waters.  The  logs  were 


bound  together  with  large  cables  I 
making  the  raft  a  relatively  solid 
bundle  of  logs.  This  was  necesary  to  : 
withstand  the  ocean  swells  and  I 
storms  and  prevent  breakups  during 
the  tow  up  the  coast  to  Astoria. 
During  this  period  logging  was  in  its 
heyday  with  numerous  outfits 
dumping  logs  in  Youngs  River,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Klaskanine,  Walluski  and  i 
Skipanon. 

Towboats  seen  frequently  on  the  r 
Astoria  waterfront  were  from  upriver  > 
ports.  Westport  Towing  Company  was  : 
a  partnership  of  Louie  Olson,  Henry 
Johanson  and  a  Mr.  Ericson  from 
nearby  Kerry  who  was  a  non-working  i 
partner.  Louie  skippered  the  Louie  II 
and  Henry  the  Louie  I.  We  called 
them  Big  Louie  and  Little  Louie. 

From  nearby  Driscoll  Slough  at  t 
Wauna,  the  present  site  of  the  Crown- 
Zellerback  papermill  was  the  home 
port  for  Walter  Lendten  who  had  the 
Fleetwood  and  Ketchikan.  A  > 
prominent  distinction  was  their  color,  i 
both  had  a  deckhouse  of  barn  red.  . 
There  was  never  a  mistaken  identity 
when  seen  from  a  distance  for  those 
familiar  with  the  vessels.  A  stranger,  i 
however,  might  have  thought  they  t 
saw  a  barn  from  a  distance  when  the 
boat  was  towing  in  the  small  sloughs 
and  rivers  near  dairy  farms. 

From  St.  Helens  were  the  Oren  W.,  ! 
Ffamlin  and  Penquin  owned  bv  ' 
Shepard  Towing  Co.  The  Penquin  was 
a  heavy  built  hull  and  was  not 
original  Columbia  River  in  design  or 
appearance,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  various  towboat  companies 
each  seemed  to  select  their  own  color 
combinations  for  painting.  Knappton 
had  grey  hulls  with  white  deck 
houses,  Arrow  with  black  hulls  and 
white,  Westport  Towing,  green  hulls 
and  white,  Shaver  red  hulls  and  white, 
Shepard,  black  hulls  and  white.  As 
mentioned  before  Lendten's  were 
painted  all  red. 

Some  of  the  boats  had  distinctive 
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diesel  stack  exhaust  sounds.  At  night 
it  seemed  the  main  engine  would 
operate  better.  Maybe  it  was 
imagination  but  I  think  it  was  the 
humidity  of  the  night  air  One  could 
hear  the  exhaust  at  night  from  a 
distance  when  you  only  saw  the 
running  or  towing  lights.  You  soon 
became  familiar  with  a  distinctive 
sound.  Two  I  remember  well;  The 
Louie  II  had  an  Atlas  of  about  350 
horsepower.  Apparently  one  cylinder 
was  different,  as  she  sounded  almost 
like  a  limp  or  miss.  Another  was  the 
Shaver  which  had  twin  200  HP  Atlas. 
Both  exhausting  together  had  a  very 
different  sound.  The  Hamlin  and 
Tonquin  had  200  HP  Atlas  and  again 
were  somewhat  distinguishable. 

Rafts  of  virgin  old  growth  fir 
predominated  and  were  towed  up 
river  to  mills  all  the  way  to  Portland. 
There  were  large  mills  located  at 
Wauna,  Westport,  Longview  and  St, 
Helens.  The  rafts  were  towed  out  of 
Youngs  Bay  about  low  water  slack 
and  then  by  the  time  the  tow  reached 
opposite  Astoria  the  tide  would  be 
flooding.  I  can  recall  as  many  as  5 
towboats  heading  upstream  at  one 
time,  some  with  two  rafts  in  tow. 
Included  in  the  group  would  be  at 
least  one  or  two  Knappton  boats,  the 
Louie  I  or  II  from  Westport,  the 
Wilavis  of  Shaver  Towboat  Co.  of 
Portland  based  in  Astoria,  the  Smithy , 
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also  a  Shaver  Boat  and  the  Chief 
owned  by  Western  Transportation  Co. 
a  subsidiary  of  present  day  Crown- 
Zellerbach  She  still  operates  out  of 
Portland  as  a  Knappton  boat  named 
the  Noydena  after  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Peter  Brix,  Knappton's  president. 

Knappton  Corp.  eventually 
acquired  Arrow  Tug  and  Barge, 
Westport  Towing,  and  Wilbur  Smith 
of  Rainier  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  towboat  companies  on  the 
Columbia,  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska. 
Towboat  skippers  on  the  lower  river 
included  Connie  Johns,  Clark  Bell, 
Johnnie  Sigfridson,  Arve  Larson, 
Oscar  Nelson,  Bill  Jacobson,  Johnnie 
Hanhela,  Harold  Herren,  Johnnie 
Ostergard,  Al  Rangila,  Louie  Olson, 
Henry  Johansen,  Charlie  Nelson, 
Magner  Larson,  George  Gaither  and 
Mike  Lawlis. 

On  the  Defender  our  work  included 
towing  log  rafts  out  of  Youngs  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  Rivers  to  Warrenton. 
There  were  two  lumber  mills  in 
Warrenton.  Prouty  Lumber  Co.  which 
was  an  old,  large  fir  mill  and  Youngs 
Bay  Lumber  Co.  which  was  fairly  new 
and  had  the  most  modern  equipment 
of  the  time,  cutting  smaller  logs. 

Clatsop  Mill  Company,  1890 
Towboats  brought  log  rafts  to 
the  dock  at  left  of  picture, 
where  ship  is  anchored  Notice 
the  horse-drawn  street  car  at 
lower  right. 


There  was  also  a  cedar  shingle  mill 
located  near  where  the  present 
Warrenton  Boat  Works  is  located. 

We  had  an  occasional  overnite  job 
which  included  areas  around  Deep 
River,  Knappton  and  Cathlamet, 
Washington  and  Westport,  Oregon. 
The  work  mainly  consisted  of  log  raft, 
boomsticks,  pile  driver,  lumber  and 
sawdust  barge  towing  with  occasional 
oil  barge  for  the  logging  camps. 

Now  again  hard  times  set  in  and  the 
Defender  was  laid  off.  The  towing 
company  named  Arrow  Tug  and 
Barge  Co.  in  Astoria  which  had  the 
following  boats;  Arrow  1 ,  2,  3,  and  the 
Enterprise.  My  uncle  Charlie  Nelson 
was  working  for  them  and  skippered 
the  Arrow  #7. 

Good  Fortune  Comes  Again 

I  was  hired  as  deckhand  on  the 
Enterprise  with  "Mag”  Larson  as  the 
Skipper.  Our  work  was  essentially 
towing  rafts  from  Youngs  River  and 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  to  Youngs  Bay 
Lumber  Co.  Arrow  Tug  and  Barge  Co. 
had  been  formed  by  three  Cherry 
brothers,  Harry,  Ted  and  Phil.  Their 
father  was  Peter  L.  Cherry  who  was  a 
representative  for  Lloyds  of  London 
during  the  1900's  for  the  Astoria  area 
The  three  brothers  were  all  active  in 
the  business,  Ted  and  Harry  in  the 
office  and  Phil  aboard  the  vessels. 
Phil  had  been  Engineer  on  ocean 
freighters  in  earlier  life  but  returned 


to  the  company  in  the  20's.  He  was  a  j 
huge  man  weighing  over  300  lbs.  He 
had  a  booming  voice  and  lots  of  tales 
to  tell  of  his  sea  travels.  He  also  j 
planted  the  name  of  "Mrs.  Murphy”  j 
on  me.  I  won't  elaborate  on  the  basis 
for  it  as  I  have  forgotten.  Ted  died  the  j 
first  year  I  was  there  and  we  buried  ; 
his  ashes  encased  in  a  concrete  block  I 
near  the  Columbia  River  Lightship,  i 
His  father  Peter  L.  Cherry's  remains 
had  also  been  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
way  in  the  ocean  years  before. 

Work  became  a  bit  slow,  however, 
the  Cherry  Brothers  embarked  on  a  i 
program  of  expansion  and  rebuilding 
The  Enterprise  was  given  an  entirely  j 
new  deck  house  and  renamed  the 
Arrow  ft  5.  Construction  began  on  a 
new  tug  to  be  named  Arrow  #  4,  at 
the  Columbia  Boat  Works  on  the 
shore  of  Youngs  Bay.  Mr.  Matt 
Tolonen  was  owner  and  had  some  of 
the  best  Finnish  boat  carpenters  of 
the  area. 

Phil's  pride  and  joy  was  the  Arrow  # 

3.  He  was  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  her  well  maintained  condition  and 
appearance.  The  engine  room  to  him 
was  the  center  of  operations.  He 
required  weekly  a  thorough  scrubbing 
by  brush  with  soap  and  water  the 
wooden,  unpainted  floor  of  the 
engine  room.  Not  a  speck  of  oil  or  a 
speck  of  dirt  remained.  The  person 
assigned  to  this  task  was  Arvi 


Horse  seining  on  the  Columbia 
shown  in  photo  by  artist- 
photographer  Frank  Woodfield 
was  still  in  operation  on  the 
Oregon  side  of  the  river  as  late 
as  1935  despite  Washington 
closure. 
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Lopakka  who  was  Phil's  assistant. 

Phil  would  not  allow  calk  boots  to 
be  used  on  the  deck  As  I  was  deck 
hand  I  had  to  wear  them  when  rigging 
up  the  log  rafts  for  towing.  Not  being 
able  to  walk  on  deck  at  times  was  not 
to  my  liking.  Phil  later  acceded  to 
placing  mats  at  key  spots,  but  before 
that  time  I  often  walked  the  length  of 
the  deck  on  the  deck  rails. 

In  later  years  Arvi  Lopakka  worked 
for  Knappton  Towboat  who  acquired 
Arrow  Tug  Arvi  retired  eventually 
and  is  now  deceased 

The  Arrow  # 4  had  a  hull  and  deck 
made  of  teak  planks.  These  had  been 
salvaged  from  the  naval  vessel 
Concord  which  had  been  tied  up  for  a 
number  of  years  at  the  Quarantine 
Station.  This  was  an  establishment 
located  on  the  Washington  Shore 
directly  across  the  River  from  Astoria. 
It  was  originally  used  for  seamen  who 
had  communicable  disease  but  to  my 
knowledge  never  operated  after 
World  War  I. 

I  worked  at  the  shipyard  for  a 
month  or  two  helping  out.  I  recall 
drilling  holes  and  placing  bolts  to 
fasten  the  planking  to  the  frames.  The 
#4  was  well  put  together  and  of  the 
finest  material.  It  would  cost  a  for¬ 
tune  to  duplicate  her  today.  As  it  was, 
the  lumber  was  actual  salvage  scrap 
at  the  time. 

Now  it  was  late  summer  and  I  was 


assigned  to  deck  on  the  Arrow  #3.  She 
was  a  sturdy  vessel  having  been  built 
at  the  Kruse  and  Banks  shipyard  in 
Marshfield,  Oregon,  now  known  as 
Coos  Bay.  Her  designer  was  Joe  Dyer, 
a  well  known  marine  architect  and 
boat  builder  in  Astoria  for  many 
years. 

The  #3,  as  we  referred  to  her,  was 
also  used  occasionally  for  ocean 
towing.  While  on  her  we  made  several 
trips  down  the  coast  to  Nehalem, 
Tillamook  and  Newport  with  barges. 

We  made  many  trips  between 
Milwaukie  on  the  Willamette  River 
and  Warrenton,  towing  log  rafts  down 
river  and  empty  boom  sticks  back  up. 
Many  of  the  logs  were  front  salvage 
timber  burned  in  the  infamous 
Tillamook  Burn.  Our  crew  at  the  time 
was  Johnnie  Hanhela,  Skipper,  Arvi 
Lopakka,  Engineer  and  I  was  deck 
hand  and  cook.  Phil  Cherry  would 
also  join  us  occasionally. 

Tragedy  On  The  River 

Several  incidents  happened  on  the 
river  that  year.  One  was  in  January  of 
1937.  We  were  coming  down  river 
with  two  log  rafts  in  tow.  It  was  a 
dismal  gray  dawn  with  just  enough 
light  to  see  about  a  mile  ahead  as  we 
neared  Prescott,  Oregon  Suddenly 
the  form  of  an  ocean  liner  appeared 
ahead.  We  always  had  to  be  alert  for 
ocean  vessel  traffic  and  would  stay 
clear  of  the  main  ship  channel  when 
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we  had  tows. 

As  we  neared  the  spot  we  observed 
the  Italian  freighter  Feltre  sitting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  river  with  her  main 
decks  almost  awash. 

After  arriving  back  in  Astoria  we 
learned  the  Feltre  had  been  rammed 
by  another  freighter  causing  her  to 
sink. 

Fred  Devine  and  Art  Zimmerman 
were  salvage  divers  operating  in 
Astoria  and  Portland  and  had  been 
hired  to  assist  in  raising  the  hull  The 
hull  was  finally  raised  and  taken  to 
Portland  for  repairs. 

Another  incident  which  could  have 
been  tragic  but  ended  on  a  hilarious 
note,  happened  when  we  had  just 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
River  heading  down  the  main  stem  of 
the  Columbia  with  two  log  rafts  in 
tow.  It  was  a  beautiful,  sunny,  warm 
morning  near  noon  so  I  went  down 
below  to  prepare  lunch.  The  galley 
was  located  below  deck  forward  of 
the  engine  room  Access  was  down 
steps  at  the  rear  of  the  deck  house. 
When  I  descended  I  could  look 
upstream  toward  the  Mouth  of  the 
Willamette.  In  about  10  minutes  or 
so  I  felt  a  heavy  thud,  like  striking  a 
solid  object.  I  rushed  back  through 
the  engine  room  and  up  the  steps. 
Expecting  to  see  the  river  outline  the 
same  as  it  had  been  earlier,  when  I 
descended  I  saw  something  com¬ 
pletely  befuddling. 

Johnnie  had  fallen  asleep  at  the 
wheel  and  the  #  3  had  made  a 
complete  180  degree  turn  in  the  river 
and  was  heading  back  upstream.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  pile  jetty  that  we  had 
run  into,  we  might  have  gone  right 
back  up  the  Willamette. 

No  damage  was  incurred  and  we 
backed  up  and  swung  around  heading 
down  the  river  again  Nothing  more 
was  said  about  the  incident. 

The  summer  of  1937  was  upon  us 
and  the  Cherry's  felt  I  was  now 
qualified  to  skipper  although  I  had 


just  turned  nineteen. 

My  first  duty  as  Skipper  was 
running  the  old  Enterprise  now  named 
Arrow  #  5  with  her  new  deck  house 
which  included  a  small  galley  aft. 
What  an  improvement  that  was  over 
the  old  one  located  below  deck  in  the 
bow  with  no  light  but  the  opened 
deck  hatch. 

There  was  switching  of  assignment 
of  skippers  and  during  the  summer  I 
ran  all  the  boats  except  the  #2  which 
was  used  only  for  ferrying  Bar  and 
River  Pilots  back  and  forth  from  the 
ocean  ships  to  shore  as  they  passed 
Astoria.  My  last  assignment  was 
skipper  on  the  #  3.  This  was  the 
highlight  of  my  river  days  and  ended 
in  Sept.  1937  when  I  enrolled  at 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis. 

During  the  next  four  years  I  had 
summer  employment  back  on  the 
River  working  on  towboats,  cannery 
tenders  and  one  summer  on  the  ferry 
Tourist  #2  for  Fritz  Elfving.  I  worked  7 
days  a  week,  no  time  off,  with  12-14 
hour  weekends  and  holidays.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  anyone  would 
do  that  today.  Perhaps  not  as  times 
have  changed.  I  needed  the  money  to 
complete  my  education,  so  felt  I 
must. 

Astoria,  an  important  Terminus 

Prior  to  the  building  and  im¬ 
provement  of  suitable  all-season 
roads  on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia 
River,  the  primary  means  of  tran¬ 
sportation  of  freight,  mail  and 
passengers  was  by  water.  Up  until  the 
mid  1930's  river  boats  provided  most 
of  this  service  and  in  some  instances 
the  only  provider.  With  the  advent  of 
access  to  small  river  communities  by 
road,  the  decline  and  finally  the 
termination  of  river  boat  service 
came  about  So  ended  a  most 
colorful  and  exciting  era,  never  again 
to  be  experienced  To  the  people  who 
lived  in  these  communities  the  daily 
arrival  of  the  boats  always  an¬ 
nounced  by  their  steam  whistles,  was 
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a  welcome  sight.  It  was  in  a  way  a 
greeting  from  the  outside,  bringing 
news,  friends  and  the  necessities  for 
their  daily  lives.  In  addition,  it  also 
took  their  milk,  cream  and  fish  to 
market. 

The  General  Washington  was  a 
steam  vessel  which  provided  service 
between  Astoria  and  Deep  River, 
Washington.  It  made  stops  at 
Knappton  and  intermediate  landings 
before  reaching  Deep  River.  Her 
Captain  was  Oliver  Layzell  and  Ed 
Shatto  was  Engineer,  while  Frank  Ross 
was  the  deck  hand.  In  later  years 
Capt.  Layzell  operated  a  small  diesel 
ferry,  The  Pioneer,  owned  by 
Knappton  Towboat,  which  ran 
between  Astoria  and  Knappton, 
Washington.  The  Engineer  was  Gay 
Munson,  who  married  Vera  Deeds. 
Her  father,  Bill  Deeds  whom  I 
remember  and  knew  only  slightly  as  I 
was  still  quite  young,  was  well  known. 
Bill  operated  a  truck  service  between 
Astoria  and  Jewell  (picture  in  this 
issue)  serving  the  area  in  a  similar 
fashion  as  the  boats. 

I  mention  Gay  and  Vera  with  fond 
memories  of  both.  They  had  no 
children  and  were  very  kind  to  me 
and  good  friends  and  neighbors  of  my 
parents  when  we  lived  on  14th  and 
Kensington  Ave.  They  would  take  me 
trout  fishing  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Vera,  I  felt,  was  a  more  ardent 
fisherman  than  Gay.  She  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  Sometimes  I  would  go 
down  to  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  14th 
St.  and  Gay  would  invite  me  to  take  a 
ride  to  Knappton  and  back.  I  still 
remember  him  frequently  checking 
the  Fairbanks  diesel  with  his  hand  for 
hot  bearings. 

Work  days  with  Knappton 

When  the  General  Washington  was 
retired,  Ed  Shatto  became  Engineer 
on  the  steam  towboat  named 
Knappton.  During  my  work  days  with 
Knappton  Towboat  Co.  I  also  served 


as  deck  hand  on  the  Knappton  with 
Ed.  The  skipper  was  Bill  Jacobson  at 
that  time.  I  always  preferred  working 
on  the  steam  towboats  rather  than 
the  diesel  as  they  were  quiet  with  less 
vibrations  and  warm  in  the  winter. 

During  the  later  period  of  the 
General  Washington  serving  Deep 
River  before  she  was  retired,  the  run 
was  occasionally  made  by  my  father 
with  the  Irene  as  a  substitute  vessel.  I 
made  numerous  trips  with  him.  I 
recall  particularly  the  big  wooden 
crates  that  Home  Baking  Company  of 
Astoria  shipped  to  C.  Arthur  Appelo's 
store  at  Deep  River,  containing 
"snails."  That  was  the  term  applied  to 
pastry  at  that  time  used  mainly  for 
"coffee  time"  in  the  mid  morning  and 
afternoon.  Suffice  it  to  say  my  father 
usually  dipped  into  the  box  for  our 
own  use  on  the  Irene  at  coffee  time. 
Mr.  Appelo  was  a  friend  of  my 
father's  and  I'm  sure  tacit  approval 
was  given  There  was  quite  a  variety 
too  as  I  recall.  The  Scandinavians  on 
that  side  of  the  River  consumed  many 
"snails"  with  their  coffee.  Before  I 
wander  too  far  I  should  return  to  my 
main  subject,  the  boats  themselves. 

Cathlamet,  a  busy  port 

The  Julie  B  was  a  steam  vessel  very 
much  like  the  General  Washington 
and  made  the  run  between  Astoria 
and  Cathlamet.  She  was  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Foster  brothers, 
Harry  and  Ernie  of  Cathlamet,  well 
known  pioneers  of  that  area.  Suc¬ 
cessive  vessels  they  operated  were 
the  steam  vessel  Watco,  diesel  Molly 
Lou  and  Imperial.  Due  to  a  decline  in 
business  service  was  finally  ter¬ 
minated  about  1949.  Stops  were 
made  at  Skamokawa,  Brookfield, 
Pillar  Rock  and  Altoona  on  the 
Washington  side. 

When  the  Watco  was  being  built 
the  service  was  temporarily  per¬ 
formed  by  Knappton  Towboat  Co. 
using  the  Irene  which  my  father 
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operated.  This  was  about  1928-29.  My 
mother  and  I  would  accompany  him 
on  Saturday  on  the  return  trip  to 
Cathlamet  for  the  weekend.  We 
stayed  in  the  Cathlamet  Hotel  which 
was  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  I 
believe  his  first  name  was  Jalmer.  He 
also  operated  fish  traps  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  smaller  but  necessary  diesel  boat 
was  the  Victoria  which  made  daily 
runs  from  Rosburg,  Wash.,  to  Astoria. 
She  was  owned  by  the  Hoikka 
brothers.  Their  docking  at  Astoria  was 
at  the  foot  of  1 1  th  Street. 

The  Lurline  and  Undine  were  large 
sternwheelers,  the  finest  of  their  class 
and  made  daily  runs  from  Portland  to 
Astoria,  docking  at  what  was  referred 
to  them  as  the  Railroad  Dock  It  was  a 
large  dock  with  covered  warehouse. 
When  the  Astoria  Regatta  was 
revived  in  the  30's  the  dock  was  again 
used  as  a  viewing  stand  from 
bleachers  erected  on  the  open 
portion  of  the  dock.  Water  events 
such  as  fishboat,  cannery  tender, 
sailing  races,  tug-o-war  were  viewed 
from  the  bleachers.  The  covered 
warehouse  portion  was  used  for 
entertainment  at  night.  Fun  games, 
dances  and  beer  gardens  prevailed 
The  name  Pirates  Den  was  used  to 
identify  it.  Unfortunately,  a  fire 
destroyed  the  dock  after  several 
years  and  ended  a  main  attraction  of 
the  Regatta. 

The  river  traffic  diminished 

Gradually  river  traffic  diminished 
and  was  taken  over  by  such  vessels  as 
the  steamer  Ceorgiana  and  the 
America  running  between  Portland 
and  Astoria.  The  Ceorgiana  was  a  fast 
vessel.  I  remember  going  to  Portland 
on  her  with  my  mother.  Another  was 
the  L.P.  Hosford,  a  general  freight  and 
passenger  boat  between  Portland  and 
Astoria.  Although  she  carried 
passengers  her  schedule  was  not  the 
most  timely.  I  was  a  member  of  the 


Sea  Scout  troop  Flying  Cloud.  Our 
group  made  a  trip  to  Portland  one 
Friday  afternoon,  aboard  the  Hosford. 
Enroute  a  stop  was  made  at  the  paper 
mill  in  St.  Helens,  to  load  paper.  The 
loading  took  most  of  the  night 
delaying  our  arrival  in  Portland. 

I  can  recall  only  one  vessel  serving 
Chinook  and  llwaco.  It  was  the  Efin 
out  of  Portland.  She  had  an  untimely 
ending  resulting  from  a  fire  explosion 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lower  river  on  the  Washington  side 
near  Sand  Island. 

Recollections  of  the  above  events 
and  subjects  covered  the  period  from 
about  1928  to  1936 

During  the  summer  of  1941  I 
decked  on  the  Knappton  tug  Irene  for 
my  father.  I  remember  we  worked  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  7,  1941  towing  boom 
sticks  from  Blind  Slough  to  Deep 
River.  Upon  return  to  the  Knappton 
dock  in  late  afternoon,  Fred  Meyer, 
Knappton  manager  met  us  on  the 
dock,  at  foot  of  14th  St.,  informing  us 
we  were  at  war.  The  Japanese  had 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor  that  morning  I 
worked  until  the  end  of  Dec.  1941  and 
returned  to  Oregon  State  to  com¬ 
plete  my  studies.  This  was  my  last 
working  day  on  the  River  and  the 
memories  of  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

As  I  have  mentioned  in  the  story,  I 
joined  the  U  S.  Navy  and  as  an  Ensign 
shipped  aboard  a  Minesweeper  out  of 
San  Francisco.  Following  my 
discharge  as  Lt.jg.  from  the  Navy  in 
March  1946,  I  returned  to  Portland 
where  my  wife  was  living  I  soon 
found  employment  with  Pacific 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co  in 
Portland  retiring  in  1978  after  32 
years  of  continuous  service.  We  still 
maintain  our  home  in  Portland. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  I  ended 
up  in  the  communication  industry 
when  my  first  love  was  boats  and  the 
water.  As  they  say,  "Such  is  the  hand 
of  fate." 
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One  of  Astoria's  old  residents  tell  of  life  in  1850's 


Interview  with  Mrs.  George  Flavel 

by  Fred  Lockley  of  the  Oregon  Journal 


C\uST  ACROSS  the  street  from  the 
j  courthouse  at  Astoria  is  a  huge 
white  house  of  the  period  of  the 
middle  seventies.  It  is  the  home  of 
Mrs.  George  Flavel  and  her  daughter 
Nellie.  The  daughter  of  the  house 
answered  my  knock  and  invited  me  to 
wait  in  the  parlor  while  she  sum¬ 
moned  her  mother.  The  room  was 
large.  The  ceilings  were  1 2  feet  high,  a 
type  of  ceiling  we  no  longer  indulge 
in  since  the  pier  glass  has  gone  out.. 
Above  the  mantlepiece  hung  an  oil 
painting  of  a  ship  under  sail,  the 
moonlight  gleaming  on  its 
widespread  canvas  and  glinting  on 
the  waves.  Big  leather  chairs, 
bookcases  full  of  books,  a  library 
table  with  magazines,  made  the  room 
seem  what  it  is  -  a  living  room.  In  a 
moment  or  so  Mrs.  Flavel  came  in  and 
shook  hands  and,  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  told  me  her  girlhood  in 
Astoria. 

Born  in  1839 

"My  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Christina  Lydia  Boelling,"  said  Mrs. 
Flavel  "I  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  May 
19,  1839,  so  you  see  I  was  83  my  last 
birthday.  I  was  married  here  in 
Clatsop  County  when  I  was  14  years 
old.  My  father,  Conrad  Boelling  was 
born  in  Hesse-Cassell,  Germany.  My 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Philipina  Veith,  was  born  in  Rhein- 
phalz,  Bavaria.  She  came  to  America 
in  1831,  when  she  was  13  years  old 
My  parents  were  married  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  when  mother  was  1 3  years  old. 
I  was  still  a  baby  when  my  people 
moved  to  St.  Louis.  From  there  they 
moved  to  Peoria,  III.,  from  which 
place  they  started  for  Oregon 
Wilamina  was  first  of  their  11 


children,  then  came  Philipina,  then 
myself,  then  Conrad,  Louise, 
Elizabeth,  Sophie,  Louis,  Eliza, 
Thomas  and  Voelmaton  Father 
started  from  Peoria  with  two  prairie 
schooners,  each  one  pulled  by  two 
yoke  of  oxen.  In  these  wagons  he  had 
mill  irons  and  provisions.  The  family 
wagon  was  fixed  with  two  spring  beds 
and  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses.  When 
the  horses  played  out  we  hitched  our 
two  milk  cows  in  their  places.  Yes,  we 
had  milk  and  butter  clear  across  the 
plains.  We  came  across  the  plains  in 
1847  when  I  was  8  years  old,  so  I 
remember  very  clearly  the  incidents 
of  the  trip. 

Indians  Bar  Way 

"One  time  a  party  of  Pawnees  who 
were  on  the  warpath  against  the  Sioux 
Indians  held  us  up.  They  were  dressed 
in  paint  and  feathers  and  not  much 
else.  They  said  we  had  no  right  to 
come  into  their  country  and  scare  off 
the  buffalo.  We  gave  them  bread  and 
flour  and  other  provisions,  so  they  let 
us  go  on.  My  mother,  whose  health 
had  been  poor,  got  well  and  strong 
while  crossing  the  plains. 

"We  stopped  for  a  while  at 
Bozarths,  not  far  from  Vancouver, 
while  father  went  to  look  for  a  claim. 
The  winter  of  1847  was  very  mild  and 
open  winter,  so  in  February,  1848,  we 
came  down  the  river  on  flat  boats  to 
the  vicinity  of  Clatskanie.  Father  took 
up  a  donation  land  claim  of  640  acres 
just  below  Youngs  River.  That  fall, 
when  the  people  of  Oregon  got  word 
about  gold  being  discovered  in 
California,  father  went  to  the  newly 
discovered  diggings.  He  came  back 
early  in  1849  with  about  $1500  worth 
of  gold  dust  and  we  moved  to  Astoria, 
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living  at  first  in  the  Shark  house,  on 
what  is  now  called  Clatsop  Crest. 
Father  built  a  house  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  in  which  they  ran  a  boarding 
house.  The  miners  returning  from 
California  were  starved  out  for  home 
cooking  and  were  willing  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  meals.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  nearly  a  hundred 
passengers  at  once  swoop  in  on  us,  so 
we  all  worked.  My  mother's  mother 
was  with  us  and  she  was  a  good  hand 
at  working.  The  men  who  boarded 
with  us  would  leave  big  buckskin 
sacks  of  gold  dust  with  father  for 
safekeeping.  He  had  no  safe  so  he 
used  to  keep  them  under  the  bed.  A 
man  named  Aiken  boarded  with  us. 
He  was  a  sawmill  man.  I  had  never 
gone  to  an  English  school.  Back  in 
Peoria  I  went  for  a  little  while  to  a 
private  school  kept  by  a  Lutheran 
minister.  He  taught  us  in  German.  I 
did  not  talk  hardly  any  English  till  I 
was  8  years  old.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Aiken  if  he  needed  more  winegar,  he 
said,  'See  here,  Christina,  you  must 
learn  to  talk  correctly.  What  you 
mean  is  vinegar,  not  winegar.'  Every 
night  he  taught  me  to  spell  and 
pronounce  words  in  a  spelling  book 
and  geography.  He  went  away  for 
quite  awhile.  When  he  came  back  he 
said,  'I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  all 


I  taught  you.  Get  your  spelling  book.' 
Instead  I  brought  out  a  copy  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  read  to  him 
from  that,  to  his  great  astonishment 
and  to  my  great  pride.  I  had  studied 
all  the  time  he  had  been  gone. 

Married  At  14 

"When  I  was  13  years  old  I  went  to 
Portland  and  attended  the  Portland 
Female  Seminary,  which  was  run  by 
Prof.  Kingsley  and  his  wife.  When  I 
returned  to  our  hotel  I  found  that  one 
of  our  boarders,  Captain  George 
Flavel,  had  decided  that  I  was  not  to 
continue  my  studies  but  instead  take 
up  the  duties  of  a  homemaker.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  custom  to 
chravari  newly  married  couples,  so  in 
place  of  being  married  at  the  home  of 
my  parents  we  went  to  the  home  of 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Moses  Rogers,  on 
Lewis  and  Clark  River,  where  we  were 
married  by  Rev.  Farnsworth.  I  was 
married  on  March  26,  1854.  George 
Conrad  Flavel,  my  first  child,  was 
born  on  January  11,  1855.  Nellie  who 
lives  with  me  was  the  next  child,  then 
came  Katie.  Katie  has  passed  on. 
George  and  Nellie  both  live  in 
Astoria.  George  is  married  and  is  a 
grandfather,  which  means  that  his 
three  grandchildren  are  my  great 
grandchildren. 
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Shark  house  as  it 
appeared  after  the 
original  logs  were 
covered  over  by 
planking  Sailors  from 
the  wreck  of  the 
sloop-of-war  Shark 
erected  the  cabin 
while  awaiting  tran¬ 
sportation  to  San 
Francisco  Many  early 
families  lived  in  it 
while  building  suitable 
houses. 
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( Left]  Mary  Christina  Boelling  at  age  fourteen  when  she  married  Ceorge  Flavel  (Right) 
Captain  Ceorge  Flavel  at  the  beginning  of  his  long  and  prosperous  career  Pictures  presented 
to  CCFIS  by  Mrs.  Harry  Flavel 


Old  Wedding  Announcement 

"See  here  is  my  marriage  notice." 
When  I  had  read  it,  Mrs.  Flavel  said, 
"Read  the  marriage  notice  just  below 
mine.  It  was  a  triple  wedding,  and  see 
the  odd  bit  of  poetry  that  old  man 
Dryer  wrote  about  it." 

Here  is  the  wedding  notice  to 
which  Mrs.  Flavel  referred:  "At  the 
residence  of  Captain  William  E 
Moltrop,  Wapato,  Washington 
county,  Oregon  Territory,  March  29, 
1854,  by  Rev.  Dr.  McCarty  of  Trinity 
church,  Portland  R  P.  Meade  of  New 
York  to  Lucy  M.  Moltrop,  Benjamin 
Stark  of  Portland,  O.T  to  Elizaberth 
Moltrop,  John  C.  Assna  of  San 
Francisco  to  Lydia  Moltrop."  Like  all 
good  our  faith  has  been  the  sound 
old  doctrine. 

HOME  PROTECTION 
And  we're  serious  objection 
To  sly  outsiders  popping  in 
And  popping  to  our  girls  the 
question 

Filching  away  (we  hope)  two  good 
Whig  mothers 


And  thereby  greatly  disappointing 
others 

Who  might  have  duly  propagated 
The  Faith  and  sundry  other  things 
not  stated 

However  things  that  must  be  must 
And  with  our  blessing  we  duly  trust 
That  every  Meade  may  be  a  meadow 
And  of  the  'quarter  of  a  dozen' 

Thus  feloniously  won  or  stolen 
That  Lizzie  Stark  wont  be  a  widow." 

"Captain  Ceorge  Flavel  was  a  man 
who  could  master  Fate.  Other  men 
had  equal  opportunities  but  he  made 
the  most  of  his  and  bent  conditions 
to  his  profit,"  continued  Mrs.  Flavel. 
"He  left  an  estate  of  $1,900,000.  He 
was  a  straight,  hard-fighting,  hard¬ 
working  man  He  was  born  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia  and  as  a  young  man  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  command  of  the 
Petty  and  anchored  off  the  little 
village  of  Portland.  He  disposed  of 
the  cargo  and  sailed  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  There  he  was  given  command 
of  the  Coliath  which  ran  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento. 
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“In  1850  Capt.  Flavel  signed  on  as 
Mate  and  Pilot  of  the  Goldhunter 
which  refused  to  recognize  Portland 
and  would  pass  by  with  a  toot.  The 
proprietors  of  the  townsite  of  Port¬ 
land  bought  the  Goldhunter  as  they 
feared  Milwaukie  would  outstrip 
Portland.  The  Goldhunter  then  ran  be¬ 
tween  Portland  and  San  Francisco  but 
it  was  soon  taken  over  by  the 
Government  and  used  to  land  troops 
on  San  Juan.  It  was  wrecked  in  a  fog 
in  1870  off  the  California  coast. 

“In  1851  Capt.  Flavel  made  several 
trips  on  the  Goldhunter  between 
Portland  and  San  Francisco. 

“When  I  first  saw  Capt.  Flavel  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Goliath.  He 
boarded  at  our  hotel  and  boarding 
house  here  in  Astoria.  I  marrried  him 
when  I  was  14  years  old  (that  was  68 
years  ago).  After  Goldhunter  was  sold 
he  bought  the  California  which  was 
tying  in  at  the  Gold  Gate  and  brought 
her  to  Astoria  for  a  pilot  boat.  He  was 
a  good  organizer  and  soon  had  a 


Miss  Nellie  Flavel  who  lived  on  as 
mistress  of  the  Flavel  mansion  long 
after  the  death  of  her  parents,  Capt. 
and  Mrs  George  Flavel,  her  brother 
George  Conrad  and  sister  Katie  Her 
grandniece,  Miss  Patricia  Flavel, 
donated  the  estate  to  the  Historical 
Society  as  a  museum 

monopoly  in  the  bar  pilotage. 

“He  and  Mr.  Aiken  built  a  sawmill 
but  that  proved  unprofitable  so  my 
husband  went  to  California  and 
bought  the  Halcyon  which  made  him 
lots  of  money.  He  bought  interest  in 
the  lane  A  Falkenberg  and  was  her 
Capt.  for  two  years.  The  pilot  boat 
California  was  a  good  money  maker. 
One  after  another,  who  started  in 
opposition  to  my  husband  as  bar 
pilots  either  sold  out  to  him  or 
abandoned  the  field  as  did  Paul 
Corno  with  his  tug  Rabboni. 

“In  1869  my  husband  built  the  tug 
Astoria  for  acceptance  of  the  office 
by  the  state  to  give  a  bonus  of 
$30,000  to  anyone  who  would 
maintain  and  operate  a  steam  tug  on 
the  bar  for  a  period  of  five  years.  For 
the  next  20  years  after  building  the 
Astoria  my  husband  did  almost  all  the 
towing  and  piloting  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia. 

"In  1887  my  husband  took  in  A  M. 
Simpson  and  to  an  extent  retired  from 
active  participation  on  the  water. 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  my 
husband  made  a  success  as  a  Pilot  on 
the  Colmbia  River  bar  was  that  he  was 
not  only  an  able  navigator  but  he  was 
fearless  and  was  willing  to  put  out  in 
any  sort  of  weather  to  assist  vessels  in 
need  of  help. 

“Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean." 

Mrs.  Flavel  left  the  room  returning 
in  a  few  moments  with  a  flat  leather 
case  which  she  handed  to  me  saying 
as  she  did  so:  "Open  it  and  you  will 
see  what  I  mean." 

Inside  was  a  large  gold  medal 
engraved:  "Presented  by  the  Citizens 
of  Portland  to  Capt.  George  Flavel  for 
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his  praiseworthy  exertion  in  rendering 
assistance  to  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  the  steamship  General  Warren, 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1852."  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
medal  was  the  picture  of  a  whaleboat 
leaving  a  sinking  vessel  with  the 
words:  "If  I  live  I  will  return." 

"My  husband  in  addition  to  his  tugs 
and  pilotage  business  had  a  wharf 
and  bought  coal  from  the  ships  that 
had  brought  coal  as  ballast  from 
Australia  and  elsewhere. 


"This  coal  business  proved  quite 
profitable.  He  invested  in  property  in 
Astoria  which  as  the  population  of 
Astoria  increased,  became  quite 
valuable. 

"My  husband  died  on  July  3,  1892. 
Old  friends  came  as  far  as  San 
Francisco  to  attend  his  funeral." 


Fred  Lockley,  a  noted  writer  for  The  Oregon 
lournal  in  Portland,  wrote  this  interview  first 
for  the  Oregon  lournal  and  the  reprint  was  in 
the  Astoria  Budget  of  Friday,  September  75, 
1922. 


This  Frank  Woodfield  photo,  shot  from  the  Occident  Hotel  balcony,  shows  the  heart  of 
Capt  George  Flavell's  empire,  his  bank  at  extreme  left,  his  office  at  center,  and  warehouse 
in  the  background 
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The  old  Flavel  House,  its  master  and  ladies 


Polly  McKean  Bell  Remembers 

By  Polly  McKean  Bell 


An  THE  EARLY  EIGHTIES  our 
ij7  family  except  my  father,  went  to 
live  in  California  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  restoring  the  health  of  my  eldest 
brother.  My  father  remained  in 
Astoria  to  carry  on  his  job  as  manager 
and  bookkeeper  for  Captain  George 
Flavel's  shipping,  pilotage,  and  other 
business  interests  which  were  ex¬ 
tensive. 

During  our  absence  which  lasted 
two  homesick  years,  the  new  Flavel 
home  had  been  built.  This  large 
Victorian  mansion  reposing  in  its 
grounds  which  dominated  the  lower 
residential  part  of  Astoria  had  for  me 


Polly  McKean  Bell  an  early  historian  and  writer 
from  Clatsop  County  was  the  daughter  of 
Astoria  pioneer  Samuel  T.  McKean  whose  highly 
entertaining  record  of  his  covered  wagon 
journey  to  Oregon  will  be  forthcoming  in  future 
editions  of  Cumtux.  Polly  and  her  sisters  Winnie 
and  Katie  married  a  trio  of  men  with  interesting 
names:  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Cunn  and  Mr.  Tee.  Polly's 
son  was  the  well-known  Historical  Society 
leader  Burnby  Bell.  This  article  is  from  the 
papers  of  Polly  McKean  Bell's  stored  in  the 
CCHS  files. 


the  quality  of  a  fairy  story  castle. 

While  we  were  in  California  father  i 
had  written  to  us  about  its  con-  -i 
struction,  but  I  had  paid  little  at-  •: 
tention  to  what  had  happened.  When  r 
my  sister  and  I  walked  over  to  see  e 
that  grand  dwelling,  I  could  scarcely  \ 
believe  my  eyes.  I  had  a  feeling  that  if  f 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  opened  them  r 
again,  it  would  be  gone.  There  it  ) 
stood,  stately  and  ornate,  with  tall  l 
bay  windows,  porches,  handsome  e 
doors,  and  a  tall  and  beautiful  tower  t 
on  the  northeast  corner.  In  the  tower  i 
was  Captain  Flavel's  marine  r 
telescope  which  brought  before  our 
eyes  the  splendid  panorama  of  the 
bar. 

Two  years  before  this  block  had  I 
been  a  well  cultivated  and  formal 
garden  spot,  fenced  in  all  about.  At 
the  south  corner  there  was  a  small 
stable  where  dwelt  in  retired  comfort 
two  old  horses,  Buckskin  and  Star. 
They  had  been  riding  horses  of  the  1 
Flavel  children  some  years  before.  In 
charge  of  this  delightful  garden  and 
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Polly  McKean  Bell,  daughter  of  Samuel  L  McKean,  early  Astoria  pioneer  who  was  also  a 
writer  of  some  renown,  as  she  appeared  in  the  high  school  play  as  Edith  in  The  Private 
Secretary.  She  is  in  costume  and  wearing  a  yellow  wig 
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This  charming  sketch  of  Flavel  House  as  visited  by  our  author  Polly  McKean  and  her  sister 
Katie  was  a  view  from  West  Shore  Magazine,  July  1887.  Just  up  the  hill  behind  the  house 
rises  Astoria's  finest  school  of  that  time,  McClure  Grade  and  High  School 


stable  was  Old  Louis,  the  German 
gardener  and  general  handy  man  of 
the  Flavels.  Practically  all  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  their  service.  He 
was  a  very  fine  gardener,  and  a  well 
known  character  to  all  old  time 
Astorians.  Louis  waged  war  every 
summer  with  boys  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  preyed  on  raspberries, 
cherries  and  other  offerings  of  that 
excellent  garden  and  orchard. 

Louis  and  I  were  good  friends  and  I 
had  ready  admittance  to  his  domain. 
When  still  quite  a  little  child,  I  was 
always  hearing  that  Old  Louis  had 
green  thumbs.  This  puzzled  me  very 
much  until  one  day  I  learned  the  truth 
in  Gearhart's  Grocery  where  I  was 
with  my  mother.  Louis  came  in  with 
his  thumbs.  I  sidled  up  to  him  as 
closely  as  I  could  and  thoroughly 
examined  those  thumbs. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed.  They 
were  much  like  other  old  men's 
thumbs,  not  green  at  all,  only  more 
gnarled  and  like  a  piece  of  the  limbs 


he  was  forever  pruning 

When  he  was  in  a  rare  amiable 
mood  —  when  little  boys  and  birds 
were  not  after  his  berries  and  cherries 
—  he  would  let  me  ride  old  Buckskin 
slowly  around  the  open  spaces.  But 
when  the  Flavel  mansion  was  built, 
this  wonderful  playground  was  gone. 

The  Astoria  of  my  early  life  was  a 
quiet  little  town.  Most  of  the  well 
known  oldish  houses  were  occupied 
by  close  friends  or  families  well 
known  to  us.  Before  I  was  six  years 
old  I  could  safely  go  on  short  errands 
for  my  mother,  trotting  along  the 
wooden  sidewalks.  It  was  a  tragedy  to 
drop  a  dime  or  two  bits  entrusted  to 
me  down  the  cracks  of  the  planked 
sidewalk 

It  was  pleasant  to  walk  through  the 
post  office  square  which  most  people 
called  the  custom  house  block. 
Outlined  with  trees  planted  in  the 
Sixties,  this  civic  center  offered  good 
shade  in  summer.  My  favorite  errand 
was  a  trip  to  Cleveland's  bakery, 
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presided  over  by  large  and  friendly 
Mrs.  Cleveland.  Hers  was  a  justly 
popular  place  for  her  bread  and 
pastries  were  famous.  For  an  errand 
well  done,  no  reward  was  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  a  sort  of  large  round 
sugar  cookie  with  a  giant  raisin,  one 
of  the  many  good  things  sold  by  the 
Clevelands. 

In  this  pioneer  Astoria  we  were 
often  warned  never  to  go  near  a 
certain  street  near  the  waterfront  and 
certain  areas  called  by  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  name.  This  locality,  we 
understood,  was  strictly  taboo  to  all 
"decent  females,"  old  or  young. 
Some  blocks  east  along  Squemoque 
street,  there  was  a  stretch  also  for¬ 
bidden,  unless  we  were  accompanied 
by  our  elders.  Here  were  many,  many 
saloons  from  which  came  a  smell,  far 
from  agreeable  to  our  small  pug 
noses.  From  the  doors  of  these 
saloons  rough  looking  men  were  apt 
to  emerge  very  suddenly,  sometimes 
impelled  forcibly  from  the  rear. 
Altogether  it  was  more  safe  and 
pleasant  in  our  own  quiet  neigh¬ 
borhood  away  from  the  waterfront. 

The  home  in  which  the  Flavel 
family  had  lived  before  the  new 
Victorian  mansion  arose  was  quite 
familiar  to  us  all.  It  was  almost 
directly  across  the  road  on  Eighth 
street  from  the  new  home,  a  pleasant, 
ample  dwelling,  built  in  the  simple 
style  of  the  Fifties.  One  of  my  earliest 
recollections  was  an  afternoon  when 
I  stood  by  the  old  fashioned  square 
rosewood  piano  in  the  Flavel  parlor 
while  Miss  Nellie  Flavel,  Captain 
Flavel's  elder  and  favorite  daughter 
taught  me  the  words  and  music  of  a 
song  I  was  to  sing  at  a  Sunday  School 
entertainment.  She  was  very  patient 
and  sweet  about  it  as  my  tender  age 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  go  over 
and  over  with  me  the  words  and  tune. 

I  hope  I  did  her  credit  at  the  time  of 
the  performance.  That  part  escapes 
me,  but  I  do  remember  well  the 


piano,  the  comfortable  home-like 
room,  old  fashioned  walnut  furniture  1 
about.  And  I  remember  Miss  Nellie, 
whom  I  greatly  admired,  in  a  draped 
skirt  with  a  bustle,  topped  by  a  tightly  , 
fitting  basque,  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
called  a  jersey  and  very  fashionable  j 
at  the  time. 

Captain  Flavel  built  his  magnificent  I 
new  residence  at  the  height  of  his 
career.  As  in  business  so  it  was  in 
building  his  home,  he  looked  far 
ahead.  He  had  had  this  mansion  in 
mind  over  a  period  of  years.  He  had  I 
purchased  the  block  he  wanted  as  the  1 
site  for  the  building,  years  before.  He  1 
had  prepared  the  grounds,  leaving  the  1 
planting  and  embellishment  of  the  ; 
surroundings  to  Old  Louis.  Captain  i 
Flavel  was  confident  his  gardener 
knew  best  what  to  do  in  the  garden.  In 
the  meantime  fresh  fruits  and  i 
vegetables  were  enjoyed  from  the  • 
garden  after  a  few  years  of 
cultivation.  Many  fruit  trees  had  been 
set  out,  fine  roses  planted  and  all 
sorts  of  bulbs  and  shrubs  put  out. 

When  the  plans  were  at  last  drawn 
for  the  building,  no  landscaping  was 
necessary.  It  was  a  case  of  finding 
enough  clear  ground  for  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Afterward  choice  shrubs  and 
trees  were  added. 

The  large  Victorian  house  reflected 
the  taste  of  the  era  which  was  lavish 
and  prodigal.  The  pioneer  captains  of 
industry,  shipping,  logging  and 
canning,  having  striven  prodigiously 
in  their  youth,  wanted  in  their  harvest 
years  the  grand  homes  and  life  that 
were  then  symbolic  of  success. 

There  were  several  of  these 
mansions  in  Clatsop  county,  but  the 
Flavel  home  was  the  best  and  hand¬ 
somest  example  of  that  mid  Victorian 
architecture.  It  was  designed  by  an 
architect  from  San  Francisco. 

We  missed  all  the  thrill  of  the 
building  time  which  is  so  fascinating 
to  children.  When  we  got  back  home 
to  Astoria  from  California,  the  new 
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Flavel  home  was  finished  to  the  last 
bit  of  painting  and  it  was  furnished  to 
the  last  perfect  detail.  Dignified  and 
spacious,  it  was  almost  awesome  in 
its  air  of  elegance.  The  ceilings  were 
14  feet  high,  majestic  in  their  lof¬ 
tiness.  Today,  such  houses  are  not 
constructed  any  more  because  costs 
would  be  too  great.  And  heating  and 
cleaning  would  be  problems  without 
a  staff  of  servants. 

Captain  Flavel  was  a  patron  of  the 
arts  as  were  many  of  the  self-made 
Western  men  of  large  wealth.  He  had 
a  fine  taste  in  paintings.  His  favorite 
oil  paintings  were  of  sailing  ships  at 
sea.  For  his  new  home  he  bought  a 
number  of  sea  scenes,  all  good  art. 
One  of  them  hung  over  the  library 
mantel.  It  was  a  night  scene  in  which 
stood  out  a  ship  under  full  sail,  the 
moonlight  gleaming  on  its  wide 
spread  canvas  and  shining  on  the 
waves.  It  was  hauntingly  beautiful. 

This  painting  was  the  work  of 
Cleveland  Rockwell  of  Portland,  a 
well  known  marine  painter.  Captain 
Flavel  commissioned  him  to  do  a 
large  canvas  of  the  Flavel  barkentine 
Jane  A.  Falkenberg.  This  beautiful 
and  fast  ship  was  painted  at  Captain 
Flavel's  request  going  out  over  the 
bar  with  all  canvas  spread  For  this 
painting,  Captain  Flavel  paid  several 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Falkenberg,  a  beautiful  vessel 
built  on  clipper  lines,  was  very  swift. 
In  fact  she  achieved  much  fame  in 
the  Sixties  for  record  runs.  Captain 
Flavel  bought  her  in  the  Fifties  and 
sailed  in  her  as  master  two  years  He 
once  made  a  record  sailing  time  from 
Astoria  to  San  Francisco  in  three  and 
one-half  days.  This  time  has  never 
been  equalled  under  sail  When  the 
Portland  artist  completed  the  canvas 
of  the  Falkenberg  the  master  of  Flavel 
House  hung  it  in  the  large  downstairs 
hall. 

One  of  the  outstanding  points  of 
this  luxurious  home  was  the  number 


of  elaborate  and  beautiful  mantels  of 
choice  woods.  Fireplaces  were  a 
hobby  of  Captain  Flavel  who  liked 
warmth,  comfort  and  luxury.  There 
were  at  least  six  fireplaces  and  all 
different.  They  were,  of  course,  all 
Victorian  in  style.  These  charming 
hand  carved  rosewood,  mahogany, 
walnut  and  maple  mantels  added 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  rooms  as 
did  also  the  paneling  of  rare  woods. 

On  the  ground  floor  at  the  south 
side  was  the  stately  music  room  of 
truly  noble  proportions  and  hand¬ 
somely  furnished.  It  had  blue  velvet 
draperies  at  the  tall  windows, 
Oriental  rugs  on  the  parquet  floor. 
The  grand  piano  was  a  very  fine  one 
and  a  special  gift  to  Miss  Nellie  from 
her  father. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  music  room 
was  a  pipe  organ  The  mantel  and 
furniture  was  of  rosewood. 

The  library,  as  they  called  the  living 
room,  was  really  the  heart  of  the 
house.  All  the  comfortable  neigh¬ 
borly  visiting  was  done  there.  With 
the  fireplace  glowing,  comfortable 
chairs  drawn  near,  walnut  book  cases 
full  of  treasures  in  the  background,  a 
long  library  table  holding  magazines, 
stereoscope  and  photographs  —  the 
hours  spent  there  were  very 
agreeable. 

The  Flavels'  first  child  was  a  son, 
George  Conrad,  named  after  his 
father  and  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Conrad  Boelling.  He  had  a  strong 
leaning  for  the  sea.  Had  not  his  father 
wanted  the  son  to  carry  on  the 
family's  large  shipping  and  other 
business,  he  would  likely  have 
followed  the  sea. 

Soon  after  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  young  Flavel  left  school  to  sail 
on  a  merchant  ship.  He  did  well  as  a 
seaman,  advancing  rapidly  to  second 
mate.  His  mother,  however,  desired 
to  have  him  home. 

The  son  gave  up  the  sea  and  settled 
down  in  Astoria  while  still  a  young 
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man.  He  was  often  at  the  office  of 
Flavel's  dock  where  all  the  tugboat 
and  other  shipping  business  was 
transacted. 

There  I  met  the  waterfront  men  — 
pilots,  tugboat  captains,  stevedores 
—  a  bluff,  kindly  lot.  This  was  before 
the  telephone  was  in  use.  If  a  message 
had  to  be  carried  it  was  a  job  for  a 
small  girl.  I  never  had  to  be  urged  to 
go  on  these  missions  for  I  loved  the 
docks  from  where  I  saw  ships  lying  in 
the  stream,  waiting  to  be  loaded. 

George  Flavel  married  Miss 
Wenona  Callender.  The  wedding 
interested  practically  everyone  in 
Astoria  for  the  groom  belonged  to  the 
leading  family  in  the  community  and 
bride,  a  lovely  blond  girl,  was  the 
daughter  of  M.P.  Callender,  manager 
of  the  big  and  busy  Simpson  mill  at 
Knappton.  A  river  streamer,  the 
Wenona,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
mill  company  between  Knappton  and 
Astoria,  was  named  after  her.  In  my 
youthful  eyes  this  alone  gave  her 
glamor. 

In  the  evening  hours,  the  Wenona 
called  in  Astoria  providing  tran- 
sporation  to  gay  young  people.  They 
went  to  the  fine  hall  Callender  had 
built  for  the  pleasure  of  his  children's 
friends  and  for  the  use  of  his  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families.  It  was  said 
to  have  the  finest  dance  floor  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  Astorian  always  described  the 
Callender  parties  as  “delightful  social 
functions."  Soon  after  he  was 
married,  George  Flavel  built  a 
handsome  home  at  Fifteenth  and 
Franklin. 

When  Mrs.  Flavel  and  her 
daughters  returned  from  one  of  their 
many  trips  away  from  home,  they 
always  sent  for  us  to  make  a  real  visit. 
They  were  eager  to  hear  every  bit  of 
local  news  and  gossip  about  our 
mutual  friends.  They  felt  Astoria  was 
their  real  home,  though  they  traveled 
much. 


Katherine  “Katie"  McKean,  Polly's  sister 
about  1897  in  the  only  photo  of  Polly's 
family  members  CCHS  has  in  file. 

From  their  many  trips  to  San  i 
Francisco,  New  York  and  abroad,  they  1 
brought  handsome  pieces  of  furniture 
and  rare  collections  of  bric-a-brac  I 
and  statuary  to  beautify  their  home.  1 
After  spending  months  in  the  Orient, 
they  returned  with  some  exquisite 
examples  of  native  art.  I  especially  I 
admired  two  large  Japanese  screens, 
old  and  precious,  of  soft  rich  coloring 
and  adorned  with  chrysanthemums, 
colorful  birds,  and  all  the  witchery 
the  artists  could  portray.  They  were 
placed  in  the  library,  the  room  we 
were  most  often  in  during  our  visits. 

Both  of  the  Flavel  daughters  were 
musically  gifted,  and  had  had  the 
benefit  of  the  finest  teaching.  Miss 
Nellie,  the  elder  sister,  played  the 
piano  like  a  concert  artist,  and  was  a 
very  fine  organist.  She  was  organist 
for  the  Presbyterian  church  whenever 
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the  family  was  at  home.  Miss  Kate, 
the  younger  sister,  had  an  unusual 
coloratura  soprano  voice,  trained  by 
Madame  Marchesi  of  Paris. 

Musicals  at  the  Flavel  home  were 
delightful  affairs.  Usually  those 
among  their  friends  who  were  known 
to  enjoy  good  music  were  invited. 

We  were  always  glad  when  the 
family  was  home.  Their  house  again 
was  cheerful  and  full  of  activity,  all 
lighted  up  in  the  evening  hours.  Visits 
and  the  parties  were  enjoyable. 

It  was  after  a  long  stay  in  Europe 
that  the  Flavel  ladies  gave  a  musicale 
to  which  all  their  friends  came.  This 
was  really  an  outstanding  affair.  The 
Methodist  church  was  chosen 
because  it  was  known  to  have  the 
best  acoustics  of  any  in  town.  All  the 
"best"  people  of  Astoria  gathered  in 
their  most  formal  attire  to  see  and  to 
hear  for  themselves  what  Captain 
Flavel's  daughters  could  do  in  the 
way  of  music  after  years  of  study  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  was  too  classical  a  program  for 
many  of  the  listeners.  Most  everyone, 
however,  enjoyed  Miss  Nellie's  piano 
playing  The  concert  did  give  Astoria 
women  of  fashion  an  opportunity  to 
study  at  their  leisure  the  imported 
gowns  worn  by  the  Flavel  women 
Mrs.  Flavel,  very  proud  of  her 
daughters  but  a  little  flustered  and 
nervous,  sat  in  the  front  pew  with  her 
sisters,  Miss  Sophie  and  Eliza 
Boelling.  She  wore  an  elaborately 
tucked  and  pleated  black  taffeta 
gown.  It  had  a  small  jacket  covered 
with  black  lace,  jet  earrings  and 
trimmings  completed  her  costume 

Miss  Nellie  wore  a  truly  handsome 
creation  The  skirt  was  of  silk  in  a  soft 
medium  shade  of  blue  with  rather  a 
small  bustle,  a  point  at  once  observed 
by  all  our  mothers  and  aunts.  Over 
the  skirt  there  was  an  over  dress  or 
polonaise  of  rich  blue  velvet  in  the 
same  shade.  The  gown  was  square  cut 
at  the  neck  with  narrow  pleatings  of 


blue  silk.  As  Miss  Nellie  played, 
diamond  rings  on  her  delicate  fingers 
sparkled  over  the  keys. 

Miss  Katie  who  was  slight  and 
rather  small  with  the  reddish  coloring 
of  her  father  wore  a  pale  green  gown, 
much  ruffled  and  flounced,  a  pretty 
dress  and  becoming  to  her. 

The  mother  of  the  family  was  a 
very  religious  woman.  Dancing  and 
cards  did  not  enter  into  any  of  their 
entertainings.  I  attended,  as  I  grew 
older  and  became  a  young  lady, 
many  team  parties  and  garden  parties 
at  the  Flavel  home.  The  surroundings 
were  handsome,  the  hospitality, 
sincere. 

At  that  time  there  was  an  arbor 
south  of  the  house,  one  of  Old  Louis' 
projects.  A  table  had  been  placed 
down  the  center  of  this  rustic  summer 
house.  Here  we  had  our  refreshments. 
The  lawn  was  smooth  and  green  and 
flowers  bloomed  everywhere  one 
looked,  and  a  trim  maid  in  cap  and 
apron  waited  upon  us.  For  many  of  us 
who  lived  in  simpler  manner,  this  was 
altogether  a  festive  affair.  In  the 
garden  was  a  ladies'  archery  set 
where  we  might  try  our  skill  On  the 
west  lawn  was  a  fine  tennis  court 
where  the  active  and  energetic 
played  tennis  in  the  genteel  style  of 
the  day  while  the  rest  of  us  sat  and 
chatted 

Late  in  the  Eighties  when  the  Flavel 
ladies  came  from  a  lengthy  stay  in  the 
East  coast,  we  were  pleased  to  hear 
Miss  Katie  say,  "We  have  been 
traveling  everywhere,  but  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  place 
than  our  own  Astoria  and  its  mar¬ 
velous  setting  of  river  and  hills  "  It 
was  early  spring  then.  The  yard 
surrounding  the  large  home  was  at  its 
best,  beautiful  fruit  trees  in  blossom, 
spring  flowers  everywhere. 

Captain  Flavel  and  his  elder 
daughter  shared  rather  luxurious 
tastes.  She  was  his  favorite  and  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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Appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  Customs  Collector  in  7867 

Dr.  William  L.  Adams 


J  HE  Adams  family,  William  L.,  his 
^  wife  and  seven  children  came  to 
Oregon  by  ox  team  in  1848.  Their 
journey  ended  in  Oregon  City  and  Dr. 
Adams  bought  The  Spectator,  one  of 
the  first  papers  in  that  city,  renaming 
it  The  Oregon  Argus.  On  the  staff  of 
the  newspaper  was  a  young  Ken¬ 
tuckian,  David  Craig,  who  had  been  a 
close  friend  to  Mark  Twain  back  in  his 
home  state.  Craig  became  foreman 
for  the  paper. 

It  was  on  her  Father's  paper  that 
young  eleven  year  old  Inez  Adams 
learned  to  set  type  by  hand  and 
helped  with  other  duties  on  the  paper. 
She  earned  the  title  of  being  the  first 
girl  type  setter  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Astoria 
in  1861  they  found  less  than  500 
people  living  here.  The  only  house 
available  to  them  was  a  small  one  on 
the  beach  at  the  foot  of  present  Tenth 
Street. 

On  July  4,  1863  Miss  Inez  Adams 
married  W.  W.  Parker  deputy 
Customs  Collector  under  her  father. 
Later,  Mr.  Parker  was  Customs 
Collector  for  12  years,  Postmaster  in 
Astoria  and  Astoria's  first  Mayor. 

Inez  Parker  became  an  active 
citizen  and  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
numerous  newspaper  articles 
throughout  the  years  of  her  life  in 
Astoria.  She  sang  in  the  Presbyterian 


Church  Choir  for  years  and  was  the 
first  woman  school  board  member  for 
McClure  School.  In  1899  W.W.  Parker 
died  and  Mrs.  Parker  moved  to 
California  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1907  Inez  Parker  came  to  Portland  to 
make  her  home  with  her  sister,  Helen 
Johnson,  also  a  widow,  whose 
husband  had  been  the  first  president 
of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

When  Inez  and  Helen  Adams  were  I 
young  girls  living  in  Astoria,  Chinook  j 
was  an  Indian  village  and  the  ( 
Chinooks  and  Clatsop  Indians  could 
be  seen  daily  on  the  streets  of  Astoria,  i 
The  Adams  family  were  impressed 
with  the  marvelous  canoes  hewn  out 
of  very  large  logs  of  cedar  that  would 
hold  10  or  15  persons  and  con¬ 
siderable  freight  allowing  Indian 
families  to  cross  the  Columbia  in  a 
remarkably  short  time. 

When  Dr.  Adams  and  his  family 
arrived  in  Astoria  the  customs  house 
was  in  Uppertown  and  Dr.  Adams  f 
moved  it  to  lower  Astoria.  It  was  at 
first  upstairs  in  an  old  building  on  the 
river's  edge  next  to  where  the  Parker  < 
House  hotel  stood  on  12th  Street.  I 
Here  the  Customs  office  remained  i 
until  the  first  Post  Office  was  built  by 
the  government.  The  Adams  home  > 
was  located  on  what  was  later  known  i 
as  the  Trullinger  house  on  Duane  i 
Street. 


Oregon's  first 
Custom  House  and 
Post  Office 

The  photo  on  the 
right  is  the  last  stand 
of  the  building  that 
was  the  first  Post 
Office  West  of  the 
Rockies  located  in 
Astoria,  Oregon  in 
1847. 
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A  Letter  to  our  Readers 

-The  CUMTUX  STAFF  is  striving  to  bring  you  the  living 

memories  of  our  Clatsop  past.  We  depend  solely  on 
your  sharing  family  histories,  diaries,  pictures  and  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes  that  make  up  the  wonderful,  exciting 
days  that  were  Clatsop's  beginning  and  development.  We 
are  here  in  our  office  part  of  each  week  day.  You  will  find 
us  on  the  second  floor  of  the  fine  Fleritage  Center 
Building  and  can  phone  for  appointments  at  any  time  to 
325-8395  or  the  main  office  phone,  325-2203. 

Simply  write  in  your  own  words  or  those  of  an  ancestor, 
your  family  arrival  in  this  area,  the  works  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  its  members  spiced  with  personal 
incidents  and  happenings.  We  appreciate  manuscripts 
presented  in  double  spacing  with  two  inch  border  on  the 
left  side  on  each  page.  If  the  material  is  hand  written  we 
will  convert  it  to  type  if  you  cannot  do  so. 

The  Editor  is  accepting  material  at  all  times  and  will 
include  the  material  as  it  matches  the  theme  of  the 
Quarterly. 

__  We  have  a  great  number  of  members  living  away  from 
Clatsop  who  share  our  love  for  the  home  country.  Let  us 
hear  from  these  members  of  our  County  family,  with  your 
ideas  and  material  you  may  have  to  work  into  an  article. 

This  Winter  Cumtux  article  by  Mr.  Harold  Nelson  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  stories  our  readers  enjoy.  Mr. 
Nelson  made  three  visits  to  Heritage  Center  with  this 
manuscript  and  pictures  and  as  we  worked  together  on  his 
great  story  we  were  able  to  choose  from  a  collection  of 
some  200  photos  which  Mr.  Nelson  has  presented  to  the 
Historical  Society.  We  realize  that  every  family  does  not 
have  a  supply  of  pictures  and  often  we  can  select  ap¬ 
propriate  photos  from  the  files  in  the  Heritage  Center 
Library. 

Let  us  each  one  search  our  attics  and  storage  closets  for 
old  letters  and  pictures  and  become  part  of  the  legend 
that  is  Clatsop. 

The  Editor  and  Staff  of  Cumtux  wish  all  a  joyous 
Holiday  Season  and  a  peaceful  New  Year. 


Sincerely, 


Evelyn  Hankel,  Editor 


Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 

7676  Exchange  St.,  Astoria,  OR  97103 
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